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STUDIES  ON  THACKERAY. 

UY  JAMES  IIAXNAY. 


TIIACKEnAY  AS  A  C'ltITIC  A\D  ESSAYIST. 

I  HAVE  said  already  that  the  slightest  as  well  as 
the  greatest  of  Thackeray's  works  have  upon  them 
the  distinctive  seal  of  his  superiority.  His  intellect 
was  eminently  symmetrical.  There  was  no  morbid 
development  of  one  intellectual  organ  at  the  expense 
of  another ;  but  his  sagacity,  imagination,  humor, 
and  wit  were  beautifully  proportioned.  If  he  ha(l 
undertaken  to  write  an  advertisement,  it  would 
have  been  as  neat  as  one  of  his  ballads ;  and  The 
Roundabout  Papers  have  the  s;ims  quality  of  sense 
and  playfulness  which  we  find  in  the  digressions  of  I 
his  chief  novels.  There  arc  passages  in  Esmond, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  strict  story,  though  | 
forming  a  useful  background  to  it,  which  make  one  ] 
regret  that  ho  devoted  himself  so  much  to  fiction,  | 
and  did.  not  execute  the  history  to  which  his  highest 
ambition  prompted  him.  While  some  novelists  —  | 
not  the  greatest  —  show  no  intellectual  forCe  of  any  j 
kind  out  of  their  novels,  and  have,  in  fact,  no 
knowledge,  except  of  the  sort  which  is  useful  in  a 
narrative  of  common  life,  Thackeray  was  a  well- 
appointed  man  of  letters,  with  an  interest  in  great 
questions  of  morals  and  history.  He  was  not,  in¬ 
deed,  as  learned  in  the  classics  as  Fielding,  or  in 
the  history  of  Europe  as  Scott;  but  his  range  of 
book-knowledge  was  altogether  beyond  t'nat  of  light- 
literature  men  generally;  .and,  what  is  more,  he 
respected  attainments,  and  insisted  upon  them. 
Much  of  his  criticism  remains  yet  to  be  collected. 
He  had  been  writing  for  a  dozen  years  before  he 
began  Vanity  Fair,  and,  of  course,  produced  many 
pcvlews  in  that  time.  But  everybody  who  has 
lookeil  through  the  old  volumes  of  Fraser,  and  read 
the  Miscellanies,  and  the  Lectures  on  the  Humorists, 
and  the  Lectures  on  the  Georges,  has  aciquired  suffi¬ 
cient  material  from  which  to  form  an  opinion  of 
Thackeray’s  critical  powers.  He  wrote  critically 
upon  men,  pictures,  books,  and  plays  ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  gave  us  many  opportunities  of  imderst.anding 
the  nature  of  his  genius.  For  there  is  hardly  any¬ 
thing  a  man  can  do  which  enables  us  to  judge  of, 
himself  more  thoroughly  than  the  judgments  he  j 
pas.ses  upon  others.  i 

It  is  characteristic  of  Thackeray  that  he  is  not  a  | 
critic  of  any  critical  school.  Lord  Lytton,  for  in- 1 
stance,  has  certain  definite  theories  about  art  which  | 
he  applies  equ.ally  to  books  and  pictures,  and  which 
he  is  prepared  to  defend  as  he  might  the  principles  ! 


of  a  philosophy.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  also  holds  a 
doctrine,  and  has  favorite  standards  by  which  to 
measure  excellence.  But  Thackeray  was  not  a 
man  of  system  and  theories.  He  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  Classical  and  Romantic  controversies, 
or  dive  into  the  depths  of  msthetic  speculation.  He 
followed  the  bent  of  his  nature,  as  unconsciously 
developed  by  his  experience.  Charter-house  taught 
him  Horace,  and  so  made  him  master  of  one  supreme 
classical  model.  And  he  grew  up  under  the  revival 
begun  by  Byron,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge, 
which  naturally  moulded  him  while  his  genius  was 
warm  and  young.  His  intellectual  sympathies  were 
with  the  later  developments  of  this  school  so  far, 
that  he  accejttcd  Tennyson  as  the  representative 
poet,  and  Scott  as  the  representative  novelist,  of 
Ids  .age.  But  from  the  structure  of  his  mind  his 
affinities  were  rather  with  the  intellectual  types  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  There  was  no  greatness 
that  he  could  not  feel;  but  he  did  not  relish  the 
kind  of  greatness  of  a  Coleridge  or  a  Shelley  as  he 
did  that  of  a  Fielding  or  a  Pope.  He  loved,  in  lit¬ 
erature,  the  daylight  of  common  sense  —  the  mid¬ 
day  sun  of  the  market-place  —  more  than  the 
auroral  flush  of  unworldly  poetry,  or  the  twilight 
of  mysticism  and  sentiment  and  speculation.  He 
was  very  reverent,  and  knew  what  was  due  to  the 
great  masters  of  high  thought  and  art.  But  he 
preferred  to  dwell  in  more  tamiliar  and  homely  re¬ 
gions;  and  liked — infinitely  better  —  real  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  humble  kind,  than  ambitious  work  which 
fell  short  of  the  loftiest  standard.  He  is  perpetually 
insisting  on  this  in  his  art-criticism ;  perpetually 
protesting  against  the  monstrous  Boadiceas  and 
King  Alfreds  of  aspiring  mediocrity.  His  vein  of 
|)oetry  and  romance  was  real.  But  he  was.  aranl 
tout,  humorist  and  man  of  the  world;  and  the  ten¬ 
derness  and  beauty  that  most  touched  him  were 
those  which  come  home  to  the  general  heart  and 
the  general  understanding.  Above  all  things,  as  a 
critic,  he  hated  the  spurious  sublime.  And  I  hardly 
know  a  more  characteristic  piece  of  his  criticism, 
from  first  to  last,  than  his  comic  dissection  of  the 
Sea-Captain,  in  The  Yellowplush  Papers.  It  is  as 
good,  in  its  way,  as  George  de  Barnwell.  It  is  full 
of  fun ;  fun  is  the  only  sauce  with  which  the  sense 
is  served  up,  —  as  the  fun  of  real  satirists  always  is. 
He  shows,  with  perfect  effectiveness,  how  the  play 
is  weak,  intellectually;  and  what  absurd  bombast 
the  passjiges  intended  to  be  fine  poetry  are.  In 
short,  he  measures  it  by  the  standard  of  common 
sense,  and  of  a  certain  manliness  of  taste,  such  as  a 
good  English  public-school  education  has  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  form.  This  manliness  of  taste  runs  through 
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all  Thackeray’s  critical  writings.  If  he  hated  the  ius  himself  not  to  feel  that  Swift’s  was  incompara 
sham-splendid,  he  equally  hated  the  maudlin-lachry-  hie  ;  and  though  in  this,  as  in  the  other  lectures,  he 
mosc  and  the  imbecile  goody-goody.  Critic  and  bestows  much  more  attention  on  the  man  than  the 
novelist  were  one.  Poetry  such  as  Blanche  Amory  books,  what  he  docs  say  about  the  books  is  at  once 
would  have  written,  was  as  little  to  his  taste  as  profound  and  delicately  discriminating. 

Blanche  Amory  herself;  and  his  good-natured  con-  The  sketch  of  the  Comedy  of  the  Restoration,  in 
tempt  for  Charles  lloneyman  would  have  been  lecture  second,  is  very  brilliant,  though  Congreve 
equally  extended  to  Charles  Honeyman’s  sermons.  deserved  more  admiration  and  more  kindness.  But 
The  volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Humorists  is  per-  the  portrait  of  Addison  is  truly  excellent.  It  was 
haps  the  chief  work  of  criticism  which  Thackeray  the  tendency  of  Thackeray  to  overrate  Addison ; 
has  left  us.  It  is  creative  as  well  as  critical ;  for  he  for  Addison’s  satire  was  kindly,  and  the  satirist 
gives  us  portraits  of  the  men  with  whom  he  deals,  —  himself  a  man  of  indubitable  and  unvarying  re¬ 
portraits  quite  as  life-like  as  those  in  his  novels,  and  spectabilitv,  —  not  to  mention  that  he  was  a  Car- 
far  more  vivid  than  any  of  Macaulay’s.  Indeed,  thusian.  But  Thackeray  was  <;uite  without  that 
the  figures  of  these  famous  personages  stand  out  degree  of  prejudice  which  made  Macaulay  deify 
better  in  the  Lectures  than  in  Esmond.  But  the  every  man  of  genius  who  could  be  proved  to  have 
critical  interest  of  the  book  is  equally  great,  for  by  been  a  M’hig.  And,  besides,  his  instinct  as  a  great 
dint  of  it,  we,  s'o  to  speak,  see  the  painter  at  work  novelist  constantly’  stood  him  in  good  stead ;  just  as 
taking  his  likenesses.  He  shows  us  how  he  has  ar-  the  same  instinct  had  taught  Scott  that  the  Crom- 
rived  at  such-and-such  a  view  of  the  face,  as  he  well  of  vu'gar  tradition  could  not  be. the  real  Crom- 
goes  along.  We  are  not  bound,  of  course,  to  agree  well,  aiid  had  made  him  half  anticipate  Carlyle  in 
with  him  always ;  and,  according  to  my  own  notions,  Woodstock.  Accordingly,  the  second  lecture  is 
Thackeray  did  at  least  two  great  English  humorists  not  without  sly  indications  that  its  author  saw  the 
serious  wrong.  It  is  true  that  the  Swift  of  the  Lee-  seamy  side  of  the  prosperous  and  virtuous  Joseph, 
tures  is  a  juster  portrait  than  the  Swift  of  Esmond  ;  Thackeray’  evidently  accepted  Pope’s  satire  so  far 
for,  though  made  hateful,*he  retains  a  certain  dignity  as  to  believe  that  Addison  ivas  capable  of  damning 
and  gloomy  poetry  ;  whereas  the  Swift  of  the  novel  with  faint  praise ;  and  in  another  passage  he  sj)eaks 
is  a  vulgar  Irish  bully,  —  a  satirical  conception  only,  of  him  as  “  cheerfully  selfish.”  His  account,  mean- 
and  somewhat  ignobly  satirical  into  the  bargain  1  while,  of  the  general  character  of  Addison’s  writ-  ! 
But  it  is  not  a  true  portrait,  however  admirably  e.x-  ings,  is  delightful ;  as  jileasant  as  any  part  of  the 
ecuted.  book,  e.xcept  the  Lecture  on  Steele.  But  if  soine- 

This  springs  from  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  what  too  much  is  made  of  Steele  by  Thackeray, 
Thackeray,  after  making  his  success,  repented  of  just  as  somewhat  too  little  had  been  made  of  him 
the  sarcastic  doings  of  his  early  days ;  and  one  form  by  Jlacauluy’,  his  noble  enthusiasm  for  Pope  must 
in  which  he  showed  this  was  by  being  severe  up-  win  every’  “  lettered  heart.”  It  reijuires  some  sub- 
on  those  whom  he  called  the  “cruel”  —  as  distinct  tlety’  to  see  the  beautiful  side  of  Pope’s  character; 
from  the  “  kindly  ”  —  “  wags.”  In  the  second  for  the  ugly  side  of  it  presents  itself  with  much 

Elace,  though  constantly  a  critic  in  the  Lectures,  he  plausibility,  and  seems  to  explain  several  facts  of 
ad  not  ceased  to  be  a  novelist ;  and  there  were  that  time,  on  which  one  does  n(5t  like  to  look  back, 
times  when  the  desire  to  present  a  striking  eharae-  Thackeray’s  eye  for  character,  hoyvever,  penetrated 
ter  led  him  away  from  the  soberer  task  of  patient  through  all  veils ;  and  in  studying  his  Pope,  a  read- 
research  and  analysis.  His  Swift  will  not  stand  ex-  er  again  regrets  that  so  fine  an  insight  employed 
amlnation,  even  as  art.  It  is  not  a  man,  but  a  Itself  compariitively  so  little  on  historical  pt  rson- 
monster ;  a  hypocrite  in  religion,  but  naturally  ages.  Would  not  we  sacrifice  even  Esmond,  with 
pious  and  capable  of  prayer;  cold-hearted,  yet  lov-  its  high-minded  hero,  its  tender  Rachel,  its  glitter¬ 
ing  ;  and  so  tbrth,  and  so  forth.  Xow,  Thackeray’s  ing  Beatri.x,  for  a  downright  critical  study,  and  a 
favorite  philosophy  led  liim  to  believe  —  and  what  strong  vivid  jrortraituro  by  its  author,  of  the  real 
sensible  man  does  not  agrt^e  with  him?  —  in  the  contemporaries  of  that  group  of  ghosts,  —  men  and 
frequent  union  of  good  and  bad  elements  strangely  women  who  did  live  here  once,  and  are  living  some- 
coe.xi8tlng  in  human  characters.  But  there  are  where  now  ? 

limits  to  the  extent  of  this.  Elements  directly  Of  the  Lectures  on  the  Humorists  not  already 
hostile  to  each  other  will  not  mix,  and  cannot  act  mentioned,  the  best  parts  are  those  devoted  to 
together,  in  the  same  body',  beyond  a  certain  de-  Hogarth  and  Fielding ;  the  worst,  that  in  which  we 
gree.  If  Swift  w.os  so  bad,  and  so  fundamentaUtj  have  Thackeray’s  view  of  Sterne.  He  is  even  less 
bad,  as  Thackeray  would  have  us  believe,  he  can-  just  to  Sterne  than  to  Swift,  because  he  does  ac- 
not  have  been  the  Swift  of  Thackeray’s  scanty  eon-  knowledge  and  bring  out  Swift’s  greatness,  while  he 
cessions  in  other  parts  of  the  lecture.  But  the  dwells  principiilly  on  the  weaker  side  of  the  rare 
truth  b,  that  this  theory  of  Swift’s  baseness,  mean-  and  delicate  genius  which  produced  Uncle  Toby, 
ness,  &c.  is  quite  modern ;  and  his  admirers  may  Nay,  it  is  suHicient  to  condemn  his  sketch  that  he 
well  set  the  love  and  admiration  of  Addison,  Berke-  never  mentions  Uncle  Toby  at  all,  though,  out  of 
ley,  Pope,  and  Bolingbroke,  against  anything  that  Shakespeare,  as  Leigh  Hunt  somewhere  truly  af- 
the  nineteenth  century  has  to  say  to  the  contrary,  firms,  our  literature  has  nothing  so  fine  and  beauti- 
Let  me  observe,  however,  that  Thackeray’s  un-  ful  to  show.  “  The  man  is  a  great  jester,  not  a 

bounded  admiration  for  Swift’s  genius  mu.st  always  great  humorist . lie  used  to  blubber  i>er- 

bc  used  as  a  set-off  to  his  false  estimate  of  his  char-  petually  in  his  study,”  &c.  Sayings  like  these  are 
acter,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  criti-  quite  unworthy  of  a  man  of  Thackeray’s  rank, 
cal  instincts.  He  calls  him  “  the  greatest  wit  of  all  whether  intellectual  or  social.  The  first  is  posi- 
times.”  After  quoting  Gulliver’s  description  of  the  tively  silly’ ;  the  second  is  almost  vulgar.  Here, 
Emperor  of  Liliput,  he  exclaims,  “  What  a  sur-  again,  the  novelist  somewhat  spoiled  the  .critic  in 
prising  humor  there  is  in  these  descriptions  !  How  this  great  writer.  The  temptation  of  presenting  an 
noble  the  satire  is  here!  how  just  and  honest!  effective  portrait  of  Sterne  as  a  man  was  too  strong 
JIqw  perfect  the  image !  ”  He  had  too  much  gen-  to  let  Thackeray  do  him  justice  as  a  genius.  It 
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would  have  marred  the  pungency  of  calling  him  a 
« wretched,  worn-out  old  scamp,”  and  a  “  feeble 
wretch,”  to  have  undertaken  to  treat  fully  of  all 
that  was  tender  and  amiable  in  his  books.  Of 
course,  Thackeray  could  not  but  feel  that  element 
in  Sterne,  and  was  too  honest  not  to  notice  its  ex¬ 
istence.  But  he  does  nothing  more  than  notice  it ; 
and,  instead  of  attempting  to  explain  the  apparent 
contradictions  of  the  character,  his  conception  of 
which  he  sets  before  us  so  vividly,  he  is  obliged  to 
confine  himself  to  indicating  and  affirming  them. 
“  How  much  of  this  paint  and  emphasis,”  he  asks, 
“  is  necess.iry  for  the  fair  business  of  the  stage,  and 
how  much  of  the  rant  and  rouge  is  put  on  for  the 
vanity  of  the  actor  V  Ilis  audience  trusts  him :  can 
be  prust  himself?  How  much  was  deliberate  calcu¬ 
lation  and  imposture,  —  how  much  false  sensibility^, 
—  and  how  much  true  feeling  ?  Where  did  the  he 
begin,  and  did  he  know  where?  And  where  did 
the  truth  end  in  the  art  and  scheme  of  this  man  of 
genius,  this  actor,  this  (juack  ?  ”  And  he  goes  on 
to  compare  Sterne  to  a  French  singer  of  chansons 
grkoises.  But,  after  having  asked  all  the  string  of 
questions  just  quoted,  Thackeray  ought,  in  his 
capacity  of  philosopher,  to  have  answered  them. 
He  really  assumes  the  truth,  writing  as  critic,  of  the 
theory  of  Sterne’s  character  founded  by  the  novel¬ 
ist  And  it  is  this  tendency  which  makes  the 
Lectures  on  the  Humorists  so  much  less  really 
valuable  to  a  student  of  literature  than  a  book  like 
Dr.  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  however  charm¬ 
ing  for  its  color,  and  comedy,  and  picturesqueness 
of  portraiture.  We  should  have  been  content  with 
less  salt,  if  we  had  had  a  little  more  bread. 

The  critical  piirts  of  The  Georges  are  princi¬ 
pally  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  character  and  so¬ 
ciety.  As  usual,  Thackeray  is  often  inimitably 
happy  in  a  mi.xture  of  the  pictorial  with  the  critical 
powers,  the  whole  seasoned  with  a  finished  but 
rarely  extravagant  epigram.  The  sketch  of  the 
state  of  Europe,  with  its  astonishing  contrasts  of 
condition,  in  tlie  first  lecture,  is  particularly  charac¬ 
teristic.  Speaking  of  the  influence  of  Louis  XIV., 
he  has  this  passage  :  — 

“  It  is  incalculable  how  much  that  royal  big-wig 
cost  Germany.  Every  prince  imitated  the  French 
King,  and  had  his  Versailles,  his  Willeinshbhe,  or 
Ludwigsbad;  his  court  and  its  splendors;  his  gar¬ 
dens  laid  out  with  statues ;  his  fountains,  and  water¬ 
works,  and  Tritons;  his  actors,  and  dancers,  and 
lingers,  and  fiddlers;  his  harem,  with  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  his  diamonds  and  duchies  for  these  latter ; 
his  enormous  festivities,  his  gaming-tables,  tourna¬ 
ments,  masquerades,  and  banquets  lasting  a  week 
long,  for  which  the  people  paid  with  their  money 
when  the  poor  wretches  had  it,  with  their  bodies  and 
very  blood  when  they  had  none ;  being  Sbld  in  thou¬ 
sands  by  their  lords  and  masters,  who  daily  dealt  in 
soldiers,  staked  a  regiment  upon  the  red  at  the  gam¬ 
ing-table;  swapped  a  battalion  against  a  dancing 
girl’s  diamond  necklace ;  and,  as  it  were,  pockete^ 
their  people.” 

In  these  few  sentences,  we  have  the  true  Tliack- 
erayan  manner ;  an  easy  familiarity,  perfectly  well- 
bred  ;  a  peculiarly  concise,  yet  very  pregnant  de¬ 
scriptiveness  ;  streaks  of  color,  bright  but  not  gaudy ; 
and  a  cheerful  satirical  humor,  severe  but  not  fero¬ 
cious.  He  need  not  have  so  emphatically  disclaimed 
being  a  historian  as  he  does  in  the  same  lecture ;  for 
is  not  the  essential  ipiality  of  a  historian  just  such  a 
power  as  he  shows  in  this  passage,  and  a  hundred  , 
others,  of  seizing  the  spirit  and  features  of  an  ep-  | 


och  ?  It  was  so  that  Tacitus  conceived  history ;  and 
a  book  is  not  less  historical,  but  more  so,  for  a  rich 
exposition  of  the  details  of  common  life.  Compan¬ 
ion  sketches,  where,  after  the  same  fashion,  the 
treatment  is  brilliant,  and  apparently  more  humor¬ 
ous  or  ornamental  than  serious,  but  where  the  basis 
is  always  intellectual,  abound  in  The  Four  Georges. 
I  would  select  as  types  the  portrait  of  Sir  Rol^rt 
Walpole,  in  lecture  second;  the  marvellous  pas¬ 
sages,  based  on  Lord  Hervey,  describing  Caroline 
of  Anspach’s  death,  in  the  same ;  the  deeply  tragic 
picture  of  Geoi^e  the  Third’s  old  age,  in  the  third 
lecture;  and  in  the  fourth,  not  the  most  sarcastic 
pieces,  but  the  charming  miniatures  of  Collingwood 
and  Ileber.  Each  of  these  lectures,  too,  mough 
bearing  the  title  of  an  individual,  contains  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  a  whole  age.  * 

We  find  in  both  series  of  lectures,  of  course,  the 
qualities  of  the  essayist  as  well  as  of  the  critic :  and 
in  endeavoring  to  illustrate  the  one  form  of  genius 
in  the  present  paper,  it  has  naturally  come  in  my 
way  to  illustrate  the  second.  But  something  must 
now  be  said  of  Thackeray’s  Essays  proper,  in  which 
be  found  some  of  his  wisest  and  pleasantest  writing. 
He  was  an  essayist  after  the  order  of  Montaigne  or 
Lamb,  rather  than  of  Macaulay  or  Mackintosh :  a 
species  of  composition  which  goes  back  through 
^lontaigne  to  Plutarch,  and  is  a  kind  of  analogue 
in  prose  to  the  song  in  poetry.  The  essayist  of  this 
school,  unlike  the  historical  or  strictly  critical  essay¬ 
ist,  pours  himself  out,  as  Pope  says,  and  puts  his 
genius  and  character  into  a  familiar,  spontaneous 
relation  of  familiarity  with  his  reader.  We  go  to 
the  other  man  as  we  go  to  a  professor’s  lecture-room  ; 
but  we  take  this  one  into  the  intimacy  of  the  fire¬ 
side,  or  even  of  the  sick-chamber.  Rousseau  has 
spoken  slightingly  of  what  he  calls  the  fausse  naicele 
of  Montaigne ;  but  better  men  than  Rousseau  have 
been  as  much  delighted  with  the  old  Aquitainian 
gentleman’s  honesty  as  4ith  his  shrewdness  or  his 
humor.  Thackeray  was  a  lover  of  his',  as  I  have 
mentioned  before,  and  there  is  no  little  moral  and 
intellectual  likeness  between  them.  Thackeray, 
too,  poured  out  “  himself,”  and  that  in  very  early 
papers,  as  well  as  in  his  latest 

Of  the  lighter  kind  are  many  pleasant  prolusions, 
such  as  the  Memorials  of  Gormandizing,  the  Notes 
on  Travel,  and  others,  little  enough  known  to  many 
of  his  readers,  but  which  the  Americans  have  already 
begun  to  collect,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be 
collected  here  by  and  by.  It  is  curious  to  compare 
the  best  of  these  with  the  essays  of  earlier  masters, 
and  see  what  a  distinct  cachet  of  originality  they 
bear.  To  learn  from  everybody,  and  to  imitate 
nobody,  is  the  secret  of  the  culture  and  practice  of 
men  of  genius;  and  we  find  in  Thackeray,  however 
young,  no  echo  of  Lamb  or  Wilson,  no  mimicry  of 
the  Queen  Anne  men,  but  his  own  broad  sagacity, 
thoughtful  frolicsomeness,  and  polite,  mock-grave 
irony  (spoken  in  an  “  aside,”  and  in  the  character¬ 
istic  parenthesis),  just  as  they  existed  in  what  he 
wrote  up  to  his  latest  hour.  Of  the  two  tendencies 
of  the  essayist  of  his  youth,  —  one,  towards  a  quaint 
humor  tinged  with  melancholy,  and  nourishing 
itself  on  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
the  other,  towards  a  boisterous  playfulness  varied 
with  poetic  eloquence,  —  he  fell  into  neither.  He 
was,  indeed,  more  keenly  satirical  in  his  first  essays 


•  It  was  Mr.  Thackeray's  orif^inal  intention  to  devote  them  to 
Men  of  the  World,  a  subject  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  for  a 
companion  volume  to  the  Humorists,  and  he  speaks  of  them  by 
that  name  in  a  letter  in  my  possession. 
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than  his  last;  but  he  was  never  properly  to  l)e 
called  bitter  or  sour,  —  I  mean  in  the  sense  in  which 
those  words  carry  a  bad  association  with  them.  For 
there  is  a  healthful  and  useful  literary  bitterness, 
like  that  of  bark,  and  a  pleasant  classical  literary 
sourness,  like  that  of  the  olive.  It  is  not  of  such 
bitterness  or  sourness  that  people  are  thinking,  when 
they  complain  of  inferior  fruit  or  ba<l  small  beer. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  thousand  touches 
of  the  kindliest  fun  in  Thackeray’s  essays,  from  first 
to  last,  —  in  the  Fra.ser  articles,  the  Punch  arti¬ 
cles,  The  lloundabout  Papers.  Take  a  single  para¬ 
graph  from  by  no  means  the  liest  series  which  he 
wrote,  —  Brown’s  Letters  to  his  Nephew. 

“  Ah,  Bob,”  writes  the  old  gentleman,  Mr. 
Brown,  to  the  young  one,  in  discoursing  on  love, 

there  is  a  gravestone  in  the  churchyard  of  Fun¬ 
chal,  which  I  often  and  often  think  of ;  many  hopes 
and  passions  lie  buried  there,  along  with  one  of  the 
fairest  and  gentlest  creatures  in  the  world.  It  U 
not  Mrtt.  Brown  that  lies  there.”  The  sudden  turn 
of  humor  given  to  the  delicate  sadness  of  this  pas¬ 
sage,  and  yet  making  it  more  deeply  sad,  has  al¬ 
ways  struck  me  as  truly  ex<{uisite,  and  unsurpassed 
even  by  the  finest  poetic  humorists,  like  Hood.  In¬ 
deed,  no  man  of  our  time  has  written  better  of  love, 
of  woman,  and  children,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
them,  than  this  particular  man  so  constantly  reviled 
for  “  cynicism,”  What  an  illustration,  whether  of 
the  justice  or  the  insight,  of  our  common  criticism  ! 
But  I  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  side  of  Thack¬ 
eray’s  nature  when  I  come  to  speak  of  his  poems. 

The  lloundabout  Papers  contain  some  of  Thacke¬ 
ray’s  best  essays,  as  distinct  from  mere  pleasantries 
of  the  Fat  Contributor  stamp,  or  the  professed  sat¬ 
ires  of  the  Book^of  Snobs.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that 
they  show  more  power  than  essays  of  the  writer’s 
prior  in  date,  or  that  better  things  could  be  (juoted 
from  them.  But  they  have  even  more  of  the  true 
essay  vein,  with  its  confidential  frankness  of  humor ; 
and,  then  they  give  us  the  feelings  about  many  high 
subjects  of  Thackeray’s  ripest  mind  and  e.xperience. 
They  contain  at  once  some  of  his  most  wildly  play¬ 
ful  comedy,  and  some  of  his  most  directly  serious 
moralizing.  Number  three,  for  instance,  —  On  Rib¬ 
bons,  —  is  rich  in  both  qualities  together.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  capital  handling  of  the  satirical  associations 
about  orders  and  decorations,  and  then  an  eijually 
capital  plea  for  giving  some  honor  of  the  kind  to  the 
merchant  service.  But  if  we  went  into  every  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  book,  we  should  have  to  write  an  essay 
on  each  essay ;  and  as  for  extracts,  is  anybody  likely 
to  read  the  present  writer  who  has  not  already  read 
Thackeray  himself  ?  or  is  the  present  writer  ambi¬ 
tious  to  have  readers  of  that  stamp  ? 

We  deal  in  these  little  articles,  only  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  Thackeray’s  genius,  the  broad  out¬ 
lines  of  the  mass  of  work  of  all  kinds  that  he  has 
left.  Let  us  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  of  him 
as  an  essayist  by  admitting  that  he  sometimes  harped 
a  little  monotonously  on  that  sad  string  in  the  great 
harp  of  life,  which  sounds  Vanitas  Vanitulum.  But 
the  string  exists,  and  may  be  properly  played  upon 
—  in  a  right  spirit.  If  Thackeray  believed  that 
life  was  often  mean  and  wearisome,  he  also  believed 
that  eternity  was  better,  and  he  loved  to  dwell, 
though  discreetly  and  reverently,  on  the  hopes  and 
feelings  excited  by  that  awful  word.  It  was  one  of 
his  favorite  doctrines  that  a  humorist  might  be  a 
preacher  as  well  as  a  clergyman ;  and  he  much 
relished  the  old  epithet  armlied  to  Addison  of  “  a 
preacher  in  a  tyc-wig.”  lie  was  such  a  humorist 


himself,  though,  naturally,  in  the  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  wearing  his  own  hair.  Remembering  the  high 
tone  of  thought,  yet  pleasant  vein  of  comedy,  the 
grace,  the  wit,  the  hatred  of  cant,  the  kindness,  the 
soft  shade  of  melancholy,  in  his  writings,  I  love  to 
compare  him  with  one  whom  he  knew  well,  and  to 
hail  his  laurelled  ghost  as  that  of  a  Ciiuistiax 
IIoii.vcE. 


THE  USEFULNESS  OF  EARTHQUAKES.  ■ 

AVe  have  lately  had  fearful  evidence  of  the  ener-  I 
gy  of  the  earth’s  internal  forces.  A  vibration  which, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  earth’s  globe,  may  be  spoken  of  as  an  indefi¬ 
nitely  minute  quivering  limited  to  an  insignificant 
area,  has  sufliced  to  destroy  the  cities  and  villages 
of  whole  provinces,  to  cause  the  death  of  thousands 
of  human  beings,  and  to  eifcct  a  destruction  of 
property  which  must  be  estimated  by  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  Such  a  catastrophe-  as  this  serves 
indeed  to  show  how  poor  and  weak  a  creature  man 
is  in  presence  of  the  grand  workings  of  nature. 
The  mere  throes  which  accompany  her  unseen  sub¬ 
terranean  etforts  suflice  to  crumble  man’s  strongest 
buildings  in  a  moment  into  dust,  while  the  un¬ 
fortunate  inhabitants  are  either  crushed  to  death 
among  the  ruins,  or  forced  to  remain  shuddering 
spectators  of  the  destruction  of  their  homes. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assert 
that  earthquakes,  fearfully  destructive  as  they 
have  so  often  proved,  are  yet  essentially  preserva¬ 
tive  and  restorative  phenomena ;  yet  this  is  strictly 
the  case.  Had  no  earthquakes  taken  place  in  old 
times,  man  would  not  now  be  living  on  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  if  no  earthquakes  were  to  take  place 
in  future,  the  term  of  man’s  existence  would  be  , 
limited  within  a  range  of  time  far  less  than  that  to  ! 
which  it  seems  likely,  in  all  human  probability,  to 
be  extended. 

If  the  solid  substance  of  the  earth  formed  a  per¬ 
fect  sphere  in  ante-geologic  times,  —  that  is,  in 
ages  preceding  those  to  which  our  present  geologic 
studies  extend,  —  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  then  no  visible  land  above  the  surface  of  the 
water;  the  ocean  must  have  formed  a  uniformly 
ilcpp  covering  to  the  submerged  surface  of  the  ii 
solid  globe.  In  this  state  of  things,  nothing  but 
the  earth’s  subterranean  forces  could  tend  to  the 
production  of  continents  and  islands.  Let  us  be 
understood.  AVe  are  not  referring  to  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  that  lands  and  seas  should  sud¬ 
denly  have  assumed  their  present  figure  without 
convulsion  of  any  sort ;  this  mi</ht  have  happened, 
since  the  Creator  of  all  things  can,  of  course, 
modify  all  things  according  to  his  will ;  we  merely 
say  that,  assuming  that  in  the  beginning,  as  now, 
he  worked  all  things  .according  to  the  laws  he  has 
apijointed  to  himself,  then,  undoubtedly,  the  sub¬ 
merged  earth  must  have  risen  above  the  sea  by  the 
action  of  those  very  forms  of  force  which  produce 
the  earthquake  in  our  own  times. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
when  once  continents  and  islands  had  been  formed, 
there  immediately  began  a  struggle  between  de-^ 
structive  and  restorative  (rather,  perhaps,  than 
preservative)  forces. 

Tlie  great  enemy  of  the  land  is  water,  and  water 
works  the  destruction  of  the  land  in  two  principal 
ways. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sea  tends  to  destroy'  the 
land  by  beating  on  its  shores,  and  thus  continually 
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washing  it  away.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that 
this  process  must  necessarily  be  a  slow  one;  in 
fact,  many  may  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  slow  process,  since  we  see  that  it  does  not 
alter  the  forms  of  continents  and  islands  perceptibly 
in  long  intervals  of  time.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  estimating 
the  full  efl'ects  of  this  cause,  since  its  action  is  con¬ 
tinually  being  checked  by  the  restorarivc  forces  v/e 
shall  presently  have  to  consider.  Were  it  not  thus 
checked,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  cfTects 
would  be  cumulative ;  for  the  longer  the  process 
continued,  —  that  is,  the  more  the  land  was  beaten 
away,  the  higlier  wouhl  the  sea  rise,  and  the  greater 
power  would  it  have  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the 
remaining  land. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  few  instances  of  the  sea’s 
power  of  effecting  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  land, 
when  nothing  happens  to  interfere  with  the  local 
action,  —  premising,  that  this  effect  is  altogether  in¬ 
significant  in  comparison  with  that  which  would 
take  place,  even  in  that  particular  spot,  if  the  sea’s 
action  were  everywhere  left  unchecked. 

The  Shetland  Isles  are  composed  of  substances 
which  seem,  of  all  others,  best  fittitd  to  resist  the 
disintegrating  forces  of  the  sea,  —  namely,  granite, 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  serpentine,  greenstone,  and  many 
other  forms  of  rock ;  yet,  exjwscd  as  these  islands 
are  to  the  uncontrolled  violence  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  they  are  undergoing  a  process  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  which,  even  within  historic.al  times,  has  pro¬ 
duced  very  noteworthy  changes.  “  Steep  eliffs  are 
hollowed  out,”  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  “  into  deep 
caves  and  lofty  arches;  and  almost  every  promon¬ 
tory  ends  in  a  cluster  of  rocks,  imitating  the  forms 
of  columns,  pinnacles,  and  obelisks.”  Speaking  of 
one  of  the  islands  of  this  group.  Dr.  Ilibbert  says: 
“The  isle  of  Stenness  presents  a  scene  of  un¬ 
equalled  desolation.  In  stormy  winters,  large  blocks 
of  stone  are  overturned,  or  are  removed  from  their 
native  beds,  and  hurried  to  a  distance  almost  in¬ 
credible.  In  the  winter  of  1802,  a  tabular  m,ass, 
eight  feet  two  inches  by  seven  feet,  and  five  feet  one 
inch  thick,  was  dislodged  from  its  bed,  and  carried 
to  a  distance  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet.”  In 
other  parts  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  where  the  sea  has 
encountered  less  solid  materials,  the  work  of  de- 
itruction  has  proceeded  yet  more  effectively. 
In  Roencss,  for  example,  the  sea  h.os  wrought  its 
way  so  fiercely  that  a  large  cavernous  aperture  two 
^  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  has  been  hollowed  out. 
“But  the  most  sublime  scene,”  says  Dr.  Ilibbert, 
“is  where  a  mural  pile  of  porphyry,  escaping  the 
process  of  disintegration  that  is  devastating  the 
coast,  appears  to  have  been  left  as  a  Sort  of  rampart 
against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean.  The  Atlantic, 
when  provoked  by  wintry  gales,  batters  against  it 
with  all  the  force  of  real  artillery ;  and  the  waves, 
in  their  repeated  assaults,  have  at  length  forced  for 
themselves  an  entrance.  This  breach,  named  the 
Grind  of  the  Navir,  is  widened  every  winter  by  the 
overwhelming  surge  that,  finding  a  passage  through 
it,  separates  large  stones  from  its  sides,  and  forces 
them  to  a  distance  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.  In  two  or  three  spots,  the  fragments 
which  have  been  detached  ai'e  brought  together  in 
immense  heaps,  that  appear  as  an  accumidation  of 
cubical  masses,  the  product  of  some  <iuarry.” 

Let  us  next  turn  to  a  portion  of  the  eoast-linc  of 
Great  Britain  which  is  neither  defended  on  the  one 
hand  by  barriers  of  rock,  not  attacked  on  the  other 
by  the  full  fury  of  the  Atlantic  currents.  Along  the 


whole  coast  of  Yorkshire,  we  find  evidences  of  a 
continual  process  of  dilapidation.  Between  the 
projecting  headland  of  Flamborough  and  Spurn 
Point  (the  coast  of  Holderness),  the  waste  Is  par¬ 
ticularly  rapid.  Many  spots  which  are  now  mere 
sand-banks,  arc  marked  in  the  old  maps  of  Yorkshire 
as  the  sites  of  ancient  towns  and  villages.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  Hyde  ^one  of  these).  Pennant  says :  “  Only 
the  tradition  is  left  of  this  town.”  Owthorne  and 
its  church  have  been  for  the  most  part  destroyed,  as 
also  Aubain,  Ilartburn,  and  Kilnsea.  Mr.  Phillips,  in 
his  “  Geology  of  Yorkshire,”  states  that  not  unreason¬ 
able  fears  are  entertained  that,  at  some  future  time, 
Spurn  Point  itself  will  become  an  island,  or  be 
wholly  washed  aw, ay,  and  then  the  ocean,  entering 
into  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  will  cause  great 
devastation.  Pennant  states  that  “several  places, 
once  towns  of  note  upon  the  Humber,  are  now  only 
recorded  in  history ;  and  Ravensperg  was  at  one 
time  a  rival  of  Hull,  and  a  port  so  very  considerable 
in  1,332,  that  Edward  Baliol  and  the  confederated 
English  barons  saileil  from  hence  to  invade  Scot- 
hand;  and  Henry  IV.,  in  1399,  made  choice  of  this 
port  to  land  at,  to  effect  the  depos.al  of  Richard  H. ; 
yet  the  whole  of  this  has  since  been  devoured  by  the 
merciless  ocean  ;  extensive  sands,  dry  at  low  water, 
are  to  be  seen  in  their  stead.”  The  same  writer  also 
describes  Spurn  Point  .as  sh,aped  like  a  sickle,  and 
the  land  to  the  north,  he  says,  was  “jierpetually 
preyed  on  by  the  fury  of  the  German  Sea,  which 
tlevours  whole  acres  at  a  time.” 

The  decay  of  the  shores  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
is  also  remarkably  rapid.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  relates 
some  facts  which  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the 
ravages  which  the  sea  commits  upon  the  land  here. 
It  was  computed  that  when  a  certain  inn  w'as 
built  at  Sherringham,  seventy  years  would  pass 
before  the  sea  could  reach  the  spot:  “  the  mean 
loss  of  land  being  calculated  from  previous  obser¬ 
vations  to  be  somewhat  less  than  one  yard 
annually.”  But  no  allowance  bad  been  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  ground  sloped  from  the  sea.  In 
consequence  of  this  peculiarity,  the  waste  became 
greater  and  greater  every  year  as  the  cliff  grew 
lower.  “  Between  the  years  1824  and  1829,  no  less 
than  seventeen  yards  were  swept  away  ” ;  and  when 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  saw  the  place,  only  a  small 
garden  was  left  between  the  building  and  the  sea. 
\Ve  need  hardly  add  that  all  vestiges  of  the  inn 
have  long  since  been  swept  away.  Lyell  also 
relates  that,  in  1829,  there  was  a  depth  of  water 
sufficient  to  float  a  frigate  at  a  point  where,  less 
than  half  a  century  before  there  stood  a  cliff  fifty 
feet  high  with  houses  upon  it. 

We  have  selected  these  portions  of  the  coast  of 
Gre.at  Britain,  not  because  the  destruction  of  our 
shores  is  greater  here  than  elsewhere,  but  as  serving 
to  illustrate  processes  of  waste  and  demolition 
which  are  going  on  around  all  the  shores,  not 
merely  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  every  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Here  and  there,  as  we  have 
said,  there  are  instances  in  which  a  contrary 
process  seems  to  be  in  action.  Low-lying  banks 
and  shoals  are  formed,  —  sometimes  along  stretches 
of  coast  extending  for  a  considerable  distance.  But 
when  we  consider  these  formations  closely,  we  find 
that  they  rather  afford  evidence  ot  the  energy  of 
the  destructive  forces  to  which  the  land  is  subject 
than  promise  to  make  up  for  the  land  which  has 
been  swept  away ;  for.  In  the  first  place,  every 
part  of  these  banks  consists  of  the  debris  of  other 
coasts.  Now,  we  cannot  doubt  that  of  earth  which 
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is  washed  away  from  our  shores,  by  far  the  larger 
part  finds  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  seas ; 
a  small  proportion  only  may  be  brought  (by  some 
peculiarity  in  the  distribution  of  ocean-currents,  or 
in  the  progress  of  the  tidal  wave)  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  shoals  and  banks.  The  larger,  there¬ 
fore,  such  shoals  and  banks  may  be,  the  larger 
must,  we  suppose,  be  the  amount  of  land  which  is 
washed  away  never  to  reappear.  And  although 
banks  and  shoals  of  this  sort  grow  year  by  year 
larger  and  larger,  yet  they  continue  always  (unless 
added  to  artificially)  either  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  in  the  case  of  shoals,  or  but  very  slightly 
raised  above  the  surface.  Now,  if  we  suppose  the 
destruction  of  land  to  proceed  unchecKed,  it  is 
manifest  that  at  some  period,  however  remote,  the 
formation  of  shoals  and  banks  must  come  to  an 
end,  owing  to  the  continual  diminution  of  the 
land  from  the  demolition  of  which  they  derive 
their  subst.ance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  bed  of  the 
sea  would  be  continually  filling  up,  the  level"  of 
the  sea  would  be  continually  rising,  and  thus  the 
banks  would  either  be  wholly  submerged  through 
the  effect  of  this  cause  alone,  or  they  would  have 
so  slight  an  elevation  above  the  seadevel  that  they 
would  offer  little  resistance  to  the  destructive  effects 
of  the  sea,  which  would  now  have  no  other  land  to 
act  upon. 

But  we  have  yet  to  consider  the  second  principal 
cause  of  the  wasting  away  of  the  land.  The  cause 
we  have  just  been  dealing  with  acts  upon  the 
shores  or  outlines  of  islands  and  continents,  the  one 
we  have  now  to  consider  acts  upon  their  interior. 
It  will,  perhaps,  hardly  bo  supposed  that  the  fall  of 
rain  upon  the  land  could  have  any  appreciable  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  demolition  of  continents ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  few  causes  to  which  geolo¬ 
gists  are  disposed  to  ascribe  more  imiiortance.  The 
very  fact  that  enormous  delt;is  have  oeen  formed  .at 
the  mouths  of  many  rivers  —  in  other  word.s,  the 
actual  growth  of  continents  through  the  effects  of 
rainfall  —  is  a  proof  how  largely  this  cause  must 
tend  to  destroy  and  disintegrate  the  interiors  of  our 
continents.  Dwelling  on  this  point.  Sir  Ch.arles 
Lyell  presents  the  following  remarkable  illustration  : 
“  During  a  tour  in  Spain,”  he  writes,  “  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  district  of  gently  undulating  ground 
in  Catalonia,  consisting  of  red  and  gray  sandstone, 
and  in  some  parts  of  red  marl,  almost  entirely  de¬ 
nuded  of  herbage;  while  the  roots  of  the  pines, 
holm  oaks,  and  some  other  trees,  were  half  exposed, 
as  if  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  by  a  flood. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  forests,  for  example,  between 
Oristo  and  Vich,  and  near  San  Lorenzo.  But,  be¬ 
ing  overtaken  by  a  violent  thunderstorm  in  the 
month  of  August,  I  saw  the  whole  surface,  even  the 
highest  levels  of  some  flat-topped  hills,  streaming 
with  mud,  while  on  every  declivity  the  devastation 
of  torrents  was  terrific.  The  peculiarities  in  the 
physiognomy  of  the  district  were  at  once  explained ; 
and  I  was  taught  that,  in  speculating  on  the  greater 
effects  which  the  direct  action  of  rain  may  once 
have  produced  on  the  surface  of  certain  parts  of 
England,  we  need  not  revert  to  periods  when  the 
heat  of  the  climate  was  tropical.” 

Combining  the  effects  of  the  sea’s  action  upon 
the  shores  of  continents,  and  of  the  action  of  rain 
upon  their  interior,  and  remembering  that  unless 
the  process  of  demolition  were  checked  in  some 
w.ay,  each  cause  would  act  from  year  to  year  with 
new  force,  —  one  through  the  effects  of  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  sea-bed,  and  the  other  through  the  effects 


of  the  gradual  increase  of  the  surface  of  ocean  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  vaporizing  action  of  the  sun,  which  in¬ 
crease  would  necessarily  increase  the  (juantity  of  i 
rain  yearly  precipitiited  on  the  land,  —  we  see  the 
justice  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  John  Her-  I: 
schcl,  that,  “  had  the  primeval  world  been  construct-  ^ 
ed  as  it  now  exists,  time  enough  has  elapsed,  and  !  i 
for(^  enough  directed  to  that  end  has  been  in  aetiv-  ■ 

Itj',  to  have  long  ago  deslroged  everg  vestige  of  land.”  '  1 

We  see,  then,  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  ! 
action  of  some  restorative  or  jjreservative  force  suffi-  j 
cient  to  counteract  the  dfiects  of  the  continuous  | 
processes  of  destruction  we  have  indicated  above. 

If  we  consider,  we  shall  sec  that  the  destructive  i 
forces  owe  their  efliciency  to  their  levelling  action,  i 
that  is,  to  their  influence  in  reducing  the  solid  part  j 
of  the  earth  to  the  figure  of  a  perfect  sphere  ;  there-  |  ■ 

fore,  the  form  of  force  which  is  retiuired  to  counter-  ;  ) 

act  them  is  one  that  shall  tend  to  produce  irregular¬ 
ities  in  the  surface-contour  of  the  earth.  And  it  :  : 

v,’ill  be  remarked,  th.it  although  upheaval  is  the  pro¬ 
cess  v/hich  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  the  only  ef-  ^ 
fectual  remedy  to  the  levelling  action  of  rains  .and 
ocean-currents,  yet  the  forcible  depression  of  the 
earth’s  surfice  may  prove  in  many  instances  yet  | 

more  effective,  since  it  may  serve  to  reduce  the  sea-  t 

level  in  other  places.  S 

Now,  the  earth’s  subterranean  forces  serve  to  pro-  * 
duce  the  very  effects  which  .are  recjuired,  in  order  to  ; 
counteract  the  continual  disintegration  of  the  shores  J 
and  Interior  parts  of  continents ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  ,  ; 
their  action  is  not  distributed  with  any’  approach  to 
uniformity  over  different  parts  of  the  earth’s  crust,  and 
therefore  the  figure  they  tend  to  give  to  the  surface  | 
of  that  crust  is  not  that  of  a  perfect  sphere.  This, 
of  itself,  secures  the  uprising  of  some  parts  of  the 
solid  earth  above  the  sea-level.  But  this  is  not  all. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  various  effects  due  to  the 
action  of  subterranean  forces,  it  h.as  been  found  that 
the  forces  of  ujiheaval  act  (on  the  whole)  more 
powerfully  under  continents,  and  especially  under 
the  shore-lines  of  continents,  while  the  forces  of 
depression  act  most  powerfully  (on  the  whole) 
under  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  It  need  hanlly  be  said  ,  j 
than  whenever  the  earth  is  upheaved  in  one  part,  , 
it  must  be  depressed  somewhere  else.  Not  necessa¬ 
rily  at  the  same  instant,  it  should  be  remarked.  | 
The  process  of  upheaval  may  be  either  momentari-  j  | 
ly'  accompanied  by'  a  corresponding  process  of  de-  : 
pression,  or  the  latter  process  may  take  place  by  a  j  i 
gradual  action  of  the  elastic  powers  of  the  earth’s  |  | 
crust ;  but,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  the  balance  I 
between  upheaval  and  depression  must  be  restored. 
Hence,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  for  the  most  part  the 
forces  of  upheaval  act  underneath  the  land,  it  fol-  i 
lows,  —  though  we  m.ay  not  be  able  to  recognize  the  |  I 
fact  by  obvious  visible  signs,  —  that  processes  of 
depression  are  t.aking  place  underneath  the  ocean. 
Now,  active  volcanoes  mark  the  centre  of  a  district  1 
of  u[)heaval,  and  nearly  all  volcanoes  are  found  I 
near  the  sea.  It  seems  .os  if  nature  had  provided 
against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean  by  seating  the 
eart’n’s  restorative  forces  just  where  they  are  most 
wanted. 

Even  in  e.arthquake  districts  which  have  no 
active  vent,  the  same  law  is  found  to  prevail.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  most  eminent  seismologists  that 
earthejuake  regions  around  a  volcano,  and  earth¬ 
quake  regions  apparently  disconnected  from  any 
outlet,  differ  only  m  this  respect,  that,  in  the  one  c.ase, 
the  subterranean  forces  have  had  sufficient  power  to 
produce  the  phenomena  of  eruption,  while  in  the 
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other  they  have  not.  “  In  earthquakes,”  says  Hum¬ 
boldt,  “we  have  evidence  of  a  volcano-producing 
force;  but  such  a  force,  as  universally  diffused  as 
the  internal  heat  of  the  globe,  and  proclaiming 
itself  everywhere,  rarely  acts  with  sufficient  energy 
to  produce  actual  eruptive  phenomena ;  and  when 
it  does  so,  it  is  only  in  isolated  and  particular 
places.” 

Of  the  influence  of  the  earth’s  subterranean 
forces  in  altering  the  level  of  land,  we  might  quote 
many  rem.irkable  instances,  but  considerations  of 
space  compel  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  two  or  three. 
The  slow  processes  of  upheaval  or  depression  may, 
perhaps,  seem  less  immediately  referrible  to  subter¬ 
ranean  action  than  those  which  are  produced  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  an  actual  earthtjuake.  We  pass 
over,  therefore,  such  phenomena  as  the  gradual  up¬ 
rising  of  Sweden,  the  slow  sinking  of  Greenland, 
and  (still  proceeding  westward)  the  gradual  upris¬ 
ing  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  shores  of  Hudson  Hay. 
Kcmarkable  and  suggestive  as  these  phenomena 
really  are,  and  indisputable  as  the  evidence  is  on 
which  they  rest,  they  will  probably  seem  much  less 
striking  to  our  readers  than  those  which  we  are  now 
about  to  quote. 

On  the  IDth  of  November,  1822,  a  widely  felt  and 
destructive  earthquake  was  e.\perienced  in  Chili. 
On  the  ne.\t  day,  it  was  noticed  for  the  fir.<t  time 
that  a  broad  line  of  sea-coast  had  been  deserted  by 
the  sea  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  A  larger 
part  of  this  tract  was  covered  by  shell-fish,  which 
soon  died,  and  c.xhaled  the  most  offensive  ellluvia. 
Between  the  old  low-water  mark  and  the  new  one, 
the  fishermen  found  burrowing  shells  which  they 
had  formerly  had  to  search  for  amidst  the  surf. 
Rocks  some  way  out  to  sea,  which  had  formerly 
been  covered,  were  now  dry  at  half  ebb-tide. 

Careful  measurements  showed  that  the  rise  of 
the  land  was  greater  at  some  distance  inshore  than 
along  the  beach.  The  watercourse  of  a  mill  about 
a  mile  inland  from  the  sea  had  gained  a  fall  of 
fourteen  inches  in  little  more  than  a  hundred  yards. 
At  Valparaiso,  the  rise  was  three  feet ;  at  (Juintero, 
four  feet. 

In  February,  1835,  and  in  November,  1837,  a  large 
tract  of  Chili  was  similarly  shaken,  a  permanent 
rise  of  two  feet  following  the  former  earthquake,  and 
a  rise  of  eight  feet  the  latter. 

The  earthquake  which  took  place  at  Cutch  in 
1819  is,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  yet  more  remark¬ 
able.  In  this  instance,  phenomena  of  subsidence, 
as  well  as  phenomena  of  upheaval  were  witnessed. 
The  estuary  of  the  Indus,  which  h.ad  long  been 
closed  to  navigation,  —  being,  in  *  fact,  only  a  foot 
deep  at  ebb-tide,  and  never  more  than  si.’c  feet  at 
flood,  —  was  deepened  in  parts  to  more  than  eighteen 
feet  at  low  water.  The  fort  and  village  of  Sindree 
were  submerged,  only  the  tops  of  houses  and  walls 
being  visible  above  the  water.  But  although  this 
earthquake  seemed  thus  to  have  a  land-destroying, 
instead  of  a  land-creating  efiect,  yet  the  instances  I 
of  upheaval  were,  even  in  this  ca.se,  far  more 
remarkable  than  those  of  depression.  “  Immediately 
after  the  shock,”  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  “  the  inhal)- 
itants  of  Sindree  saw  at  a  distance  of  five  miles 
and  a  half  from  their  village  a  long  elevated 
mound,  where  previously  there  had  been  a  low  and 
perfectly  level  plain.”  To  this  uplifted  tract  they 
gave  the  name  of  Ullah-Bund,  or  the  “  Mound  of 
God,”  to  distinguish  it  from  several  artificial  dams 

fireviously  thrown  across  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
ndus.  It  has  been  ascertained,”  he  adds,  “that 


this  new-raised  country  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  running  parallel  to  the 
line  of  subsidence  which  caused  the  grounds  around 
Sindree  to  be  flooded.  The  breadth  of  the  elevation 
is  conjectured  to  be  in  some  parts  sixteen  miles, 
and  its  greatest  ascertained  height  above  the 
original  level  of  the  delta  is  ten  fget,  —  an  elevation 
which  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  very  uniform 
throughout.” 


THE  DANGERS  AND  DELIGHTS  OF 
TOBACCO. 

A  I  r.iEN’n  of  mine,  who  had  passed  through  se¬ 
vere  struggles  of  poverty,  assured  me  that  he  and 
his  companion  once  finding  themselves  reduced  to  a 
single  penny,  tossed  up  whether  it  should  be  spent 
on  bread  or  tobacco.  But  hear  the  other  side :  a 
medical  m.^n  assures  the  public,  through  the  Ga¬ 
zette  (les  Ili'ipilaux,  that  tobacco  has  no  sert  of  at¬ 
traction, —  “n’offre  reellement  aucun  veritable  at- 
trait,”  —  but  is  a  nuisance  to  smokers  and  to  those 
who  do  not  smoke. 

Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  opposing  atti¬ 
tudes  taken  by  two  ela'ses,  —  the  one  maintaining 
tint  tobacco  is  a  source  of  v.x«t  dilfusive  pleasure, 
lightening  the  burden  of  our  daily  life ;  the  other  main¬ 
taining  that  it  is  nothing  but  an  evil,  shortening  our 
already  brief  existence,  and  darkening  it  with  many 
maladies.  From  the  very  first  day  when  the  fasci¬ 
nating  plant  disclosed  its  charms  to  Europe,  down 
to  the  moment  of  my  writing  this,  there  have  been 
incessant  cries  of  alarm  and  disgust ;  but  this  vast 
expenditure  of  rhetoric  and  exhortation  has  been 
in  vain. 

The  Delights  of  Tobacco,  though  vociferously  de¬ 
nied,  have  exercised  so  per-sistent  a  fascination  that 
no  rehearsal  of  its  Dangers  has  sufficed  to  arrest  the 
rapid  increase  of  its  votaries.  Singular !  It  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  to  be  the  dead¬ 
liest  of  poi.sons,  and  every  year  the  consumption 
grows  larger.  Medical  science  has  aided  moral 
suasion,  long  lists  of  diseases  have  been  attributed 
to  its  inlluence,  jwnal  legislation  has  attempted  to 
suppress  it,  sarc.asm  and  ridicule  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  unpopular,  but  the  tide  rolls  on ;  and, 
seeing  this,  the  unexcited  spectator  naturally  asks. 
How  does  it  come  to  pass  that  this  deadly  poison, 
annually  consumed  in  millions  of  pounds,  fails  to 
inspire  terror?  Are  men  inditVefent  to  poison?  or 
are  they  unsusceptible  to  it  ?  How  is  it  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  in  every  country  can  daily 
“  poison  ”  themselves,  and  yet  the  effects  of  this 
imprudence  escape  our  notice  ? 

The  mere  putting  of  such  questions  shows  that 
there  must  be  some  serious  flaw  in  the  statement 
of  the  real  relation  between  Tobacco  and  the  Or¬ 
ganism;  and  the  consequence  of  this  flaw  is  that 
men  in  general,  finding  the  massive  experience  of 
daily  life  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  a  few 
writers,  set  aside  those  teachings  as  “  stuff  and  non¬ 
sense  ” ;  they  find  that  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
is  doubled  in  ten  years,  and  not  observing  any  cor¬ 
responding  increase  of  mortality  or  disease,  they 
laugh  at  medical  alarmists.  One  must  ailmit  that 
the  subject  has  generally  been  treated  with  lament¬ 
able  want  of  candor  and  insight.  We  have  been 
told  with  emphasis  that  the  tobacco-plant  belongs  to 
the  dreadful  family  of  nightshades,  and  ranges  be¬ 
side  the  belladonna  and  mandragora.  It  is  true ; 
but  no  less  does  this  plant  range  beside  the  potato, 
the  tomato,  and  the  capsicum.  We  have  been 
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told  that  it  contains  a  virulent  poison.  This  also 
is  true;  but  wheat,  tea,  coflee,  almonds,  —  nay, 
even  animal  flesh,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  — 
also  contain  poison.  Wc  have  been  told  that  it 
has  paralyzed  Spain,  destroying  the  chivalric  grand¬ 
eur  of  her  people,  no  less  than  the  political  im¬ 
portance  of  her  gevernment;  but  since  it  has  not 
ruined  Prussia,  nor  prevented  the  rise  of  the  great 
American  republic,  since  it  has  left  England  and 
France  their  ancient  energy,  men  are  not  much 
appalled  by  the  example  of  Spain.  We  have  been 
told  that  smoking  leads  to  weariness,  indolence,  ap¬ 
athy,  egoism,  and  grossness ;  and  members  of  the 
British  Anti-Tobacco  Society  are  firmly  persuaded, 
—  or  at  least  endeavor  to  persuade  others,  —  that 
smoking  is  one  great  source  of  the  crimes  and  de¬ 
bauchery  of  the  masses.  Nevertheless,  the  smokers 
daily  become  more  numerous.  Formerly,  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Berne  classed  the  “  crime  ”  of  smoking  with 
the  crime  of  adultery ;  yet  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  few  men  in  the  canton  who  arc  not  habit¬ 
ual  smokers. 

Is  all  the  outcry  the  voice  of  a  foolish  prejudice, 
or  is  there  a  valuable  truth  underlying  the  exagge¬ 
rations  ?  In  one  word.  Is  smoking  dangerous,  and 
what  is  the  extent  of  the  danger  V  I  will  endeavor 
to  answer  these  questions  with  a  severe  impartiality. 
I  will  do  it  for  the  reader  with  the  same  earnestness 
that  I  have  done  it  for  myself,  being  neither  a  to¬ 
bacconist  nor  a  preacher,  but  a  physiologist  with  a 
very  delicate  constitution,  which  needs  great  vigi¬ 
lance  to  keep  it  up  to  working  order.  I  am  a  mod¬ 
erate  smoker  ;  but  much  as  I  enjoy  a  cigar,  I  would 
mo.st  willingly  give  it  up,  if  I  had  even  a  strong  sus¬ 
picion  that  by  doing  so  I  should  improve  my  health. 

There  is  danger  in  tobacco.  The  fact  should 
never  be  disguised.  AVhat  are  the  real  elements  of 
that  danger  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  essay  ; 
meanwhile  the  contradiction  between  the  two  par¬ 
ties,  previously  noticed,  may  be  summarily  recon¬ 
ciled  by  the  as.«ertion  that  .although  tobacco  contains 
a  deadly  poison,  smoking  is  not  poisonous,  —  except 
under  such  conditions  as  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 

The  mere  fact  that  tobacco  contains  nicotine,  a 
poison,  is  in  itself  of  no  great  significance  to  the 
smoker.  When  the  physiologist  describes  the  terri¬ 
ble  efi'ects  of  nicotine  administered  to  animals,  he 
furnishes  valuable  facts  to  science ;  but  they  must 
be  very  imperfect  phy-siologists  who  infer  that  the 
same  or  similar  eflfects  will  be  produced  on  a  man 
who  smokes  tobacco  containing  nicotine.  Indeed, 
when  we  know  that  one  cigar  will  contain  an  amount 
of  the  poison  which,  if  chemically  separated,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  pure  would  kill  two  of  the  strongest  men, 
and  yet  see  men  daily  smoke  half  a  dozen  such 
cigars  witliout  appreciable  effect,  we  need  no  phys¬ 
iology  to  assure  us  that  the  action  of  nicotine  is  one 
thing,  the  .action  of  tobacco-smoke  another.  I 
shall  presently  give  the  physiological  ration.ale  of 
this ;  but  the  fact  itself  suffices  to  set  aside  as  irrel¬ 
evant  a  mass  of  evidence  and  argument  commonly 
adduced  to  prove  the  deleterious  influence  of  tobac¬ 
co-smoking,  grounded  on  the  effects  of  nicotine. 
No  one  doubts  that  tobacco  is  poisonous.  No  one 
doubts  that  alcohol  is  poisonous.  But  the  massive 
evidence  of  national  experience  utterly  repudiates 
the  inference  th.at  smoking  a  cigar  and  drinking  a 
glass  of  wine  are  poisonous.  It  is  a  question  of 
quantity ;  and  we  shall  by  and  by  see  how  all  poi¬ 
soning  IS  a  question  of  quantity,  and  how  food  itself 
becomes  poison  when  taken  in  e.xccss. 

Although  the  presence  of  nicotine  is  no  valid 


ground  for  the  inference  that  smoking  is  nccessiu-ily  ! 
poisonous,  the  fact  points  to  an  element  of  danger  i 
upon  which  our  attention  should  be  fixed.  A  poi-  ' 
son  is  there,  and  its  effects  on  the  organism  may  be 
terrible ;  what  we  have  to  ascertain  is  how  tliese 
elfects  are  avoided.  Every  one  knows  from  early 
experience  how  powerful  and  unpleasant  is  the  effect 
of  a  small  quantity  of  tobiicco  on  the  tyro :  after  a 
few  puffs  he  feels  his  heart  palpitate ;  if  he  con-  ! 
tinues  the  experiment,  a  cold  sweat  breaks  out,  his  ^ 
face  becomes  ashy  pale,  the  room  swims  round,  and 
he  is  relieved  from  his  misery  by  sickness. 

So  horrible  are  the  sensations  which  usually  ac¬ 
company  our  first  introduction  to  the  enchantress, 
that  no  greater  proof  of  her  charms  can  be  given 
than  our  willingness  to  go  through  the  stages  of  ini¬ 
tiation.  Yet  in  a  little  while  the  organism  becomes 
so  adjusted  to  this  stimulus  that  none  of  the  early 
effects  are  appreciable  :  delight  replaces  discomfort 
The  fact  of  the  discomfort  shows  that  tobacco  is 
capable  of  exerting  a  powerfid  and  noxious  influ¬ 
ence,  seriously  disturbing  the  functions  ;  the  fact  of 
its  ceasing  to  exert  th.at  influence  shows  that  what 
was  at  first  a  disturbance  h.as  become  a  gentle  stimu¬ 
lant,  by'  which  the  pulse  is  sliglitly  accelerated,  the 
secretions  incre.ascd,  and  the  cerebral  activity  height¬ 
ened. 

But,  in  admitting  that  tobacco  is  a  stimulant,  we 
may  seem  to  be  admitting  all  that  its  opponents 
claim.  They  ask,  “  Can  such  a  stimulant  be  daily 
applied  without  injury?  Is  there  not  a  cumulative 
effect.  Is  not  the  excitement  temporary,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  depression  which  is  hurtful  ?  Are  not 
the  brain  and  nervous  centres,  in  the  long  run,  de- 
terioratcil  by  this  excitation  ?  ”  Pertinent  ques¬ 
tions,  the  answers  to  which  must  be  determined  by 
the  precision  with  which  the  questions  are  unde^ 
stood  ;  we  may  answer  them  yes  or  no,  with  equal 
justice,  according  to  the  sense  we  affix  to  them.  It 
is  certain  that  no  stimulus  which  is  a  dlsturb.ancc  of 
the  natural  functions  can  be  daily  applied  without 
injury’.  But  is  it  certain  that  smoking  tobacco 
daily  is  the  daily  application  of  such  a  disturbing 
stimulus  ?  Is  it  even  probable  ?  Is  it  not  demon¬ 
strably  untrue  ?  You  might  as  well  argue  that  sail¬ 
ors  shortened  their  lives  by'  daily  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  the  horrible  disturb.ance  of  sea-sickness; 
much  as  they  suffer  at  first,  it  is  plain  that  in  a  little 
while  they’  cease  to  suffer  at  all.  In  like  manner 
the  disturbance  created  by  the  first  few  pipes  soon 
disappears,  and  can  only  be  reproduced  by  an  ex¬ 
cess  :  the  disturbance  has  given  place  to  a  stimulus. 

Finding  thernsijlves  at  v.ariance  with  obvious  facts, 
our  opponents  endeavor  to  maintain  their  position 
by’  arguing  that,  although  the  organism  may  become 
so  far  accustomed  to  the  stimulus  as  to  exhibit  only 
a  trifling  disturb.ance  on  each  separate  occasion,  yet, 
inasmuch  as  this  is  repeated  frequently,  there  is  a 
cumulative  effect,  which  tells  injuriously.  When 
Voltaire  heard  that  coffee  was  a  slow  poison,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “Very  slow;  it  has  been  eighty  years  killing 
me.”  Indeed  this  notion  of  a  gradual  sU  ring  up  of 
its  injurious  influence  is  a  notion  which,  had  it  not 
been  countenanced  by  professed  physiologists.  I 
should  be  tempted  to  .affirm  that  no  one  familiar 
with  vital  processes  could  steadily  conceive.  It  is 
absurd ;  and  daily  experience  refutes  it.  If  the 
slight  increase  of  the  heart’s  action,  consequent  on 
smoking  a  cigar,  is  injurious  because  it  is  an  in¬ 
crease,  and  if  such  excitement  is  cumulative  through 
daily  repetitions,  and,  by  accumul.ation,  will  produce 
idiocy,  mania,  loss  of  memory,  general  paralysis, 
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anil  all  the  other  terrors  of  tobacco,  then,  on  simi¬ 
lar  grounds,  we  should  avoid  the  slight  increase  of 
the  neart’s  action  which  follows  our  dally  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee,  our  morning  tub,  and  dalU'  walk,  with  all 
other  stimuli  of  food,  emotion,  and  fliought.  Life  is 
one  incessant  reaction  upon  stimuli ;  and,  were  it 
not  that  life  is  also  an  incessant  renovation  of  tissue, 
these  reactions  would  rapidly  come  to  a  close  ;  but, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  since  the  old  tissues  are 
incessantly  being  replaced  by  new  tissues,  there  is  a 
repetition,  not  a  cumulation,  of  effect.  Every  time 
fresh  oil  is  poured  on  fresh  burning  coal,  the  same 
phenomenon  presents  itself ;  every  time  an  eel  is 
skinned  he  wriggles  with  ancestral  vigor,  and  will 
not  become  “  used  to  it  ” ;  in  like  manner,  every 
time  a  fresh  stimulus  is  applied  to  fresh  nerve-tissue 
the  original  effect  ensues.  Change,  incessant  change, 
is  the  law  of  our  being ;  fresh  food  renewing  fresh 
tissue  for  fresh  stimulants.  The  basket  is  always 
wriggling  with  eels,  but  the  cels  are  strangers,  and 
can’t  get  “  used  to  the  skinning.”  Those  who  re¬ 
hearse  the  deadly  effects  of  tobacco,  and  infer  that 
small  daily  doses  will,  by  accumulation,  produce 
these  effects,  should  never  drink  tea;  since  it  is  no¬ 
torious  that  tea  is  poisonous,  and  not  only  produces 
paralysis  when  taken  in  large  doses,  but  even  in 
moderate  doses  causes  tremblings,  palpitations,  and 
other  distressing  symptoms.  Slany  persons  cannot 
sleep  at  night  after  a  cup  of  tea ;  and  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  as  tea-tasters  are  subject  to  headacbe,  giddi¬ 
ness,  and  other  evils  ;  while  those  employed  in  un- 

Sicking  tea-chests  are  very  liable  to  panalysis. 

ence  it  is  clear  that  a  cup  of  tea,  taken  twice 
daily,  would,  if  the  effects  were  cumulative,  rapidly 
induce  disease.  But  as  the  effects  happen  not  to  be 
cumulative,  tea  is  drunk  with  impunity ;  so  of 
cigars. 

And  now  for  the  other  physiological  argument, 
based  upon  the  indisputable  truth,  that  all  excite¬ 
ment  is  followed  by  a  eorrespanding  depression.  It 
is  inferred  from  this  that  the  stimulus  of  tobacco, 
although  for  a  time  increasing  the  activity  of  the 
circulation,  necessarily  depresses  it  in  the  long  run 
(an  error),  and  hence  the  bloodless,  ill-nourished 
oigans  of  the  habitual  smoker  (an  absurd  misstate¬ 
ment  of  the  fact).  Dealing  with  the  asserted  fact, 
before  touching  upon  the  inference,  I  refer  to  the 
reader’s  own  experience  of  his  tobacco-loving  ac¬ 
quaintances  to  decide  whether  they  are  more  blood¬ 
less  and  feeble  than  their  non-smoking  fellows,  or  I 
may  refer  to  the  experience  of  nations  and  classes. 
Having  this  guide  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  we  might 
disregard  the  physiological  inference ;  but,  as  that 
inference  is  itself  demonstrably  erroneous,  and  the 
exposition  of  the  error  may  not  be  without  interest, 
—we  will  pause  awhile  to  consider  it. 

That  excitement  is  followed  by  a  corresponding 
depression  is  true,  as  was  said  before.  But  in  what 
sense  true  ?  In  the  case  of  nervous  excitation  it 
means  that,  when  a  nerve  has  used  up  material  in 
action,  it  needs  a  period  of  repose,  during  which  the 
waste  may  be  repaired,  —  this  period  is  one  of  de- 

iiresslon ;  that  is  to  say,  having  used  some  of  its 
breo,  it  has  for  a  time  less  disposable  force  for  ac¬ 
tion.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  heart’s  action,  which 
is  continuous,  and  accompanied  by  continuous  re- 

Eir,  any  excitement  above  the  normal  rate  is  fol¬ 
ded  by  a  corresponding  depression  when  the  stim¬ 
ulus  ceases ;  the  depression,  however,  corresponds 
with  the  previous  exaltation,  it  does  not  exceed  it. 
That  is  to  say,  if,  when  the  pulse  is  eighty  a  stim¬ 
ulus  raise  it  to  a  hundred,  —  this  excess  of  twenty 


will  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression  of 
twenty  on  the  cessation  of  the  stimulus  ;  and  then, 
the  normal  rate  being  once  more  reached,  no  fur¬ 
ther  depression  takes  place.  This  is  evident  «  pri¬ 
ori  ;  for,  otherwise,  the  excess  of  depression  would 
be  without  a  cause.  It  is  evident  in  experiments 
on  animals.  It  is  evident  in  ordinary  experience ; 
for,  in.^smuch  as  the  pulse  is  incessantly  varying 
under  changing  stimuli,  if  each  excess  of  activity 
were  followed  by  a  depression  below  the  starting- 
point,  there  would  rapidly  arrive  a  complete  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  heart’s  action,  it  would  go  deeper  and 
deeper  still,  each  revival  being  succeeded  by  a 
wider  sweep  of  paralysis. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  most  ordinary  objec¬ 
tion,  I  turn  to  one  of  great  importance,  if  true,  and 
less  easily  answered.  Docs  tobacco,  in  moderation, 
injure  the  brain  and  other  centres,  producliig  paral¬ 
ysis,  idiocy,  loss  of  memory,  and  other  maladies 
arrayed  against  it  by  various  medical  authorities  ’? 
That  it  affects  these  organs  is  beyond  dispute,  since 
it  stimulates  them ;  but  the  point  interesting  to  us 
is,  whether  the  organs  are  injuriously  affected.  ’ 
Medical  writers  of  high  position  and  large  practice 
have  declared  emphatically  that  smoking  does  in¬ 
jure  the  brain ;  and  no  wise  man  will  let  such  dec¬ 
larations  pass  unheeded,  in  spite  of  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  fallacy  which  may  often  be  detected  in 
them.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  have  myself  no 
doubt  whatever  that  smoking,  in  excess,  or  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases,  does  produce  the  injuries  attributed 
to  it ;  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  alcohol  in  excess  is 
even  more  injurious  ;  but  the  argument  from  excess 
is  an  excess  in  argument. 

!M.  Joly,  in  a  memoir  recently  read  at  the  Acad¬ 
emic  de  Medecine  of  Paris,  invokes  statistics  to 
prove  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tobac¬ 
co  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  insane.  Thus  in  1842  the  duty 
on  tobacco  produced  80,000,000  of  francs,  and  the 
registered  number  of  the  insane  was  15,000.  In 
1852  the  duty  amounted  to  120,000,000*  and  the 
insane  to  22,000.  In  1802  the  duty  amounted  to 
180,000,000,  and  the  insane  to  44,000.  Appalled 
by  such  figures,  he  exclaims,  “  Le  jour  que  la  France 
se  mit  h  fumer  on  peut  dire  (ju’elle  commenqa  & 
s’empoisonner !  ”  It  is  a  slight  objection  to  this 
array  of  figures  that  the  number  of  the  insane  is 
greater  among  women,  who  do  not  smoke  than 
among  men  who  do. 

M.  jlorel,*  referring  to  the  enormous  quantities 
of  opium  and  tobacco  now  consumed,  says  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  give  them  a  large  place  in  the 
history  of  substances  which  act  fatally  on  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  —  an  undeniable  position,  but  equally 
applicable  to  alcohol.  M.  Sandras,t  admitting  that 
the  methods  of  using  tobacco  render  it  less  danger¬ 
ous  than  if  nicotine  were  taken  pure,  thinks  that, 
in  a  minor  degree,  the  ill  effects  of  narcotism  are 
produced,  and,  when  taken  in  excess,  narcotism 
supervenes,  and  the  cerebral  functions  are  finally 
afl'ected.  The  attention  and  the  memory  become 
weakened,  and  finally  destroyed,  the  judgment  is 
progressively  altered,  vague  images  and  extravagant 
conceptions  traverse  the  troubled  mind,  and  the 
disease  advances  till  it  reaches  the  state  of  helpless 
stupidity.  A  good  warning  against  excess,  but  in¬ 
applicable  to  moderation. 

The  famous  oculist,  M.  Sichel,  declares  that  ex- 


*  Morel,  “  De  I’AIWnation  Mentale,”  p.  213. 
t  Sandras,  “Traite  dcs  Maladies  Nerveuses,”  i.  630. 
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I  cess  very  fre<jueutly  leads  to  blindness,  and  he  has 
specially  treated  the  subject  of  the  smoker’s  amau¬ 
rosis.  One  case  is  worth  citinjj;.  A  man,  aged 
forty,  who  had  entirely  lost  his  sight  from  excess  of 
smoking,  was  completely  cured  by  a  trcatmenfcom- 
bined  with  the  entire  cessation  of  this  excess. 

But,  without  citing  authorities,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  tobacco  in  e.xcess  acts  as  a  narcotic,  —  stu¬ 
pefying  the  brain,  —  to  say  that  the  freijuent  repe¬ 
titions  of  such  stupefaction  must  at  last  alter  the 
texture  and  consecpiently  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
the  disturbance  of  function  in  stupefaction  being 
very  difl’erent  from  a  stimulus.  We  can  therefore 
understand  the  very  general  suspicion  which  hovers 
over  tobacco  in  the  minds  of  medical  men  as  the 

I  cause  of  those  nervous  alleetions  which  they  cannot 
trace  to  some  more  apparent  source.  But  medical 
suspicions  of  this  kind  are  only  valuable  as  hints  for 
the  direction  of  research ;  they  are  of  little  value 
as  evidence.  In  the  present  case  I  think  the  suspi¬ 
cion  very  questionable,  unless  when  referring  to 
excess,  because  the  experience  of  nations  is  against 

I  the  notion  of  any  in  jury  to  the  brain.  I  go  further, 
and  dispute  the  common  assumption  that  tobacco  — 
in  small  doses  —  is  a  nai-cotic.  The  statement  may 
startle,  because  tobacco  has  always  been  classed 
jj  among  the  narcotics ;  but  the  paradox  disapjiears 
I  when  we  reflect  that  differences  in  degree  reach 
differences  in  kind,  and  that  what  is  undeniable  of 
large  doses  is  no  longer  true  of  small  doses.  Nic¬ 
otine  is  a  narcotic,  —  excess  in  smoking  will  pro¬ 
duce  narcotism.  These  facts  are  indisputable,  but 
they  do  not  imply  that  moderation  in  smoking  must 
necessarily  produce  moderate  narcotism,  for  it  will 
not  produce  narcotism  at  all.  The  difference  in 
degree  becomes  a  difference  in  kind,  as  great  as 
when  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  heat  changes 
water  into  ice  or  into  steam.  There  may  be  but  a 
slight  difference  in  the  weight  which  bends  a  steel 
spring  and  the  weight  which  breaks  it,  yet  what  a 
complete  disturbance  of  our  mechanical  devices 
would  result  from  this  difference  being  over¬ 
looked  ! 

The  question  of  quantity,  which  is  here,  as  clse- 
j  where,  of  such  supreme  significance,  has  been  fla- 
;  grantly  disregarded  bj'  the  antagonists  of  smoking. 

I  Let  us  see  to  what  conclusions  such  a  disregard 
would  lead  us  in  other  cases.  Animal  food  is  largely 
eaten,  and,  except  by  the  small  sect  of  vegetarians, 
is  recognized  as  beneficial  to  the  flesh-eaters  ;  so  that 
a  teacher  who  should  exert  his  eloijuence  in  endeav¬ 
oring  to  dissuade  men  from  beef  and  mutton,  because 
such  substances  contained  a  deadly  poison,  would 
be  received  with  shouts  of  derision.  Yet  the  fact  is 
indisputable  that  animal  flesh  docs  contain  poi¬ 
son  as  an  invariable  constituent,  just  as  tobacco 
does.  This  poison  —  the  salts  of  potass  —  can  be 
extracted  and  administered  pure,  as  nicotine  can 
be  extracted  from  tobacco.  And,  what  is  still  more 
impressive,  recent  experiments  have  proved  that 
the  concentrated  essence  of  flesh,  when  administered 
in  small  doses,  increases  the  rapidity  and  force  of 
j  the  heart’s  action,  but  in  larger  doses  acts  like  a 
j  poison,  and  paralyzes  the  heart.* 
j  The  reader  is  requested  to  consider  the  striking 
I  parallelism  between  the  effects  of  flesh-eating  and 
i  tobacco-smoking,  and  the  effects  of  the  poisonous 
elements  in  both.  Not  only  can  we  eat  with  benefit 
an  amount  of  flesh  which  contains  poison  enough  to 

*  See  the  experiments  of  Kemmerich  :  “  Untersuchungon  uber 
!  die  physiologische  Wirkung  der  Fleisclibriihe,”  in  the  “  Archiv 
j  der  Pliyaiologie,-’  edited  by  Pfliiger,  1868,  i.  120. 
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destroy  us  if  administered  in  a  concentrated  form  !  1 

—  as  we  can  smoke  with  impunity  an  amount  of  ;1 
tobacco  which  contains  enough  nicotine  to  poison  a  I 
family,  —  but  the  effects  of  meat-essence  and  of 
nicotine  are  singularly  alike,  the  small  dose  stimu-  f 
lating  and  the  larger  dose  paralyzing  the  heart,  n 
Nor  does  the  resemblance  end  here.  After  the  ji 
administration  of  meat-essence  in  small  doses  the  1 
pulse  rapidly  rises,  and  in  the  eburse  of  half  an  hour 

or  more  it  again  sinks  to  its  normal  rate.  Let  i 
any  smoker  time  his  pulse  before,  during,  and  an  m 
hour  after  his  cigar,  and  he  will  observe  a  similar  j 
rise  and  fall.  When  larger  doses  of  meat-essence  i 
are  given,  the  animal  rapidly  becomes  depressed  [ 
and  stupefied ;  precisely  the  effects  observable  after  i 
an  overdose  of  tobacco.  Still  larger  doses  in  both 
cases  produce  convulsions  and  death. 

This  example  sufiices  to  enforce  the  proposition  j 
that  the  efiect  of  a  poison  depends  on  the  amount 
of  that  poison  which,  at  any  given  moment,  is  acting  j 
on  the  organism  ;  and  likewise  to  enforce  the  prop-  j 
osition  that  impunity  in  smoking  results  from  those  | 
causes  which  prevent  the  amount  of  nicotine  at  any  !' 
given  moment  from  jiassing  the  limit  which  separates  | 
a  stimulus  from  a  disturbance,  e.xciteinent  from  par-  i 
alysis.  Physiology  is  in  a  condition  to  give  the  j  i 
rationale  of  this.  That  the  Indians  first  kill  wild 
animals  with  poisoned  animals,  and  then  eat  the  i 
poisoned  flesh  with  safety,  has  long  been  known;  jj 
that  the  poison  may  be  injected  directly  into  the  ,j 
stomach  without  perceptible  injury,  although  a  ; 
quarter  of  that  amount  would  in  a  few  minutes  kill 
the  animal  into  whose  veins  it  had  been  injected,  . 
was  also  known ;  and  these  two  facts  seemed  to  , 
point  to  some  property  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  i 
the  stomach  v/hich  prevented  the  poison  being  ah-  . 
sorbed.  But  this  conclusion  proves  to  be  inaccurate. 
The  stomach  is  quite  capable  of  absorbing  the 
poison,  but  it  absorbs  it  slowly  compared  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  process  by  which  the  poison  is  ex-  , 
creted  ;  and  in  conseijuence  of  this  greater  rapidity 
of  excretion,  although  all  the  poison  may  be  ab¬ 
sorbed,  yet  at  no  one  moment  is  there  sufficient 
quantity  in  the  blood  to  produce  injury.  “  Spread 
out  the  thunder  into  its  minutest  tones,”  says  Schil¬ 
ler,  “  and  it  becomes  a  lullaby  for  children.”  Spread 
out  the  deadliest  poison  in  minute  doses,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  a  medicine,  —  as  we  know  from  the  daily  use  i 
of  strychnine,  prussic  acid,  and  other  energetic  j 
poisons,  in  medical  practice.  Now  when  a  poison  i 
IS  rapidly  excreted  %  the  skin,  lungs,  and  kidneys, 
so  that  an  accumulation  in  the  blood  is  prevented,  i 
all  injury  is  avoided,  a  succession  of  minute  doses  i 
not  being  t’ue  same  as  one  concentrated  dose.  But  , 
if  from  any  cause  the  rapidity  of  excretion  be  ar-  j 
rested,  an  accumulation  takes  place,  and  thus  a  ! 
small  dose  comes  to  have  the  effect  of  a  large  dose. 
This  is  not  hypothesis ;  it  has  been  proved  by  Her¬ 
mann,  of  Berlin,*  who  found  that  the  dose  of  curare 
which  was  quite  innocuous  when  injected  into  the 
stomach  of  a  rabbit  became  almost  immediately  fatal 
if  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys  were  tied,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  excretion  from  taking  place  through 
the  kidneys.  Hermann  also  found,  —  what,  indeed, 
Brown-Seijuard  had  long  ago  proved,  —  that  the 
dose  of  alcohol  which  was  fatal  to  an  animal  when 
left  exposed  to  the  cold,  passed  away  without  seri¬ 
ous  efl'ccts  when  the  animal  was  kept  very  warm, 

—  the  heat  accelerating  and  the  cold  retarding  the 
e.xcretion  from  the  skin. 
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If,  then,  we  understand  that  a  poison  which  is 
absorbetl  in  minute  quantities  is  ako  excreted  with 
sufficient  rapidky  to  prevent  there  beiny;  at  any 
given  moment  an  accumulation  in  the  blood,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  excessive  stimulus,  large 
amounts  of  such  poison  may  enter  the  system  with¬ 
out  toxic  influence,  —  the  thunder  is  spread  out 
into  its  smallest  tones.  But  now  look  at  the  other 
side.  If  the  excretion  from  any  cause  be  retarded, 
then  an  accumulation  takes  place  which  is  injurious, 
and  m.ay  be  fatal. 

The  two  results  expressed  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  enable  us  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  seemingly  contradictory  evidence  respecting 
tobacco.  We  shall  best  understand  this  bv  com¬ 
paring  the  facts  which  prove  immunity  with  the 
facts  which  prove  injury.  The  massive  evidence  in 
favor  of  immunity  only  proves  that  smoking  in  mod¬ 
eration  —  and  the  majority  of  men  are  moderate  — 
has  no  appreciably  injurious  effect.  The  evidence  of 

E articular  cases,  the  pathological  evidence  supported 
y  physiological  experiment,  proves  that  smoking 
when  e.xcessive  produces  serious  evil.  And  it  will 
presently  appear  that  excess  is  a  term  of  fluctuating 
application,  the  amount  which  is  moderation  to  one 
organism  being  excess  to  another. 

1  have  been  up  to  this  moment  opposing  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  opponents  of  tobacco,  because  those  ar¬ 
guments  seem  not  merely  fallacious,  bat  eminently 
ill  calculated  to  screen  from  the  public  what  is  the 
real  danger ;  but  I  must  now  call  attention  to  the 
serious  warning  which  medical  experience  furnishes 
respecting  the  danger  of  too  much  smoking ;  for  it 
is  one  thing  to  deny  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
danger,  another  thing  to  deny  that  there  is  any  dan¬ 
ger  at  all.  Tlierc  may  be,  and  assuredly  often  is, 
both  imperfect  observation  and  imperfect  reasoning 
at  the  basis  of  the  denunciations ;  but  medical  expe¬ 
rience  is  not  always  at  fault  in  its  vision  of  a  causal 
nexus  between  a  particular  disease  and  tobacco. 
Valueless  as  are  the  unverified  inferences  from  sta¬ 
tistics  or  vague  observation,  that  madness,  angina 
j  pectoris,  or  any  other  malady,  will  be  produced  by 
smoking,  —  valueless  as  are  the  inferences  from  ex¬ 
periments  on  animals  in  which  nicotine  is  adminis- 
teredpn  a  state  of  concentration  wholly  dissimilar  to 
its  state  when  smoked,  —  there  is  valuable  evidence 
to  show  that  in  particular  cases  a  malady  suspected 
to  be  due  to  tobacco  diminishes  or  ceases  with  the 
diminution  or  cessation  of  smoking,  and  returns  with 
its  resumption.  I  will  select  an  example  or  two  from 
the  work  of  Dr.  Druhen,*  an  uncompromising  oppo¬ 
nent  of  tobacco. 

Case  I.  —  M.  T.,  an  advocate,  aged  thirty,  of  ath¬ 
letic  frame,  began  in  1840  to  manifest  symptoms  of 
a  spinal  affection,  which  continued  till  the  summer 
of  1845.  These  symptoms  lluctuated  considerably, 
but  they  resisted  all  treatment.  At  last  Dr.  Druhen, 
suspecting  that  the  disturbing  cause  was  excessive 
smoking,  persuaded  his  patient  to  give  up  this  bad 
habit.  All  the  symptoms  disapi^earcd  as  if  by  en¬ 
chantment,  and  at  the  end  of  one  month  the  cure 
was  complete.  M.  T.  enjoyed  excellent  health  for 
some  time,  but  one  day,  dining  with  the  Doctor,  he 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  a  cigar.  The 
permission  was  refused,  but  he  persisted  and  smoked. 
“  No  sooner  had  he  finished  his  second  cigar  than  I 
saw  him  hastily  quit  the  table.  I  rose  also  in  some 
anxiety,  and  he  confessed  that  all  his  old  sensations 


t  *  ‘  Du  Tabac  ;  son  Influence  sur  la  SanU  et  sur  les  Facultes  In- 
tellectuelles  et  Morales.”  Paris,  186T. 


had  returned.  This  indication  was  decisive.  M.  T. 
henceforth  entirely  gave  up  his  cigar,  took  steel 
tonics  for  a  month,  and  heis  ever  since  enjoyed  ro¬ 
bust  health.” 

Case  II. — M.  observed  that  for  some  years  his  en¬ 
ergies  had  been  declining;  he  was  excessively  thin, 
ate  little,  and  onU’  found  comfort  in  smoking  very 
strong  cigars.  lie  complained  of  acute  abdominal 
pains  every  afternoon,  which  only  ceased  at  nioht ; 
tremblings  of  the  limbs,  palpitations,  and  sometimes 
sickness.  He  was  advised  to  relinquish  tobacco 
during  one  month ;  did  so,  and  all  the  symptoms 
disappeared ;  but  he  afterwards  declared  'that  he 
would  rather  endure  the  sufferings  than  be  de¬ 
prived  of  tobacco,  lie  resumed  his  old  habit,  and 
the  old  pains  returned. 

Case  III.  —  A  man  aged  forty-five,  of  lymphatic 
temperament,  extremely  sober,  and  very  regular  in 
all  his  habits,  was  troubled  by  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  melancholy  mania.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  hallucinations,  but  could  not  escape 
them.  After  two  or  three  weeks’  medical  treatment 
they  p.'issed  away,  and  he  resumed  his  labors  at  the 
bank,  where  he  held  the  post  of  cashier.  31.  Dru¬ 
hen  accidentally  learned  that  his  patient  wa.s  a 
smoker,  —  a  moderate  smoker,  —  and  that  during 
his  treatment  the  desire  for  tobacco  had  not  made 
itself  felt,  but  on  his  recovery  he  again  resumed  his 
cigar,  and  once  more  the  old  symptoms  appeared. 
Warned  thus  by  experience,  he  renounced  tobacco 
entirely,  and  from  that  day  has  had  no  recurrence 
of  the  symptoms. 

Case  IV.  —  Dr.  Turck  ha.s  published  a  case  of  a 
peasant  who  became  deranged  in  consequence  of 
exces-iive  smoking,  and  who  was  cured  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  diminution  of  his  supply  of  tobacco. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples,  the  injurious 
effeets  of  excess  being  beyond  dispute.  What  con¬ 
cerns  us  here,  is  the  rational  interpretation  to  be 
put  upon  the  fact.  When  we  see  that  millions  of 
men  daily  smoke  without  appreciable  injury,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  cases,  however  numerous, 
in  which  injury  is  ili.stinctly  traceable  to  tobacco, 
are  to  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  cases  of  excess 
and  cases  of  idiosyncrasy.  A  word  on  both  may  be 
desirable. 

We  have  seen  that  the  nicotine,  which  is  a  poison 
In  certain  ({uantitles,  is  only  a  stimulant  in  minute 
doses.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  impunity  with 
which  nicotine  can  be  taken  into  the  system  de¬ 
pends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  its  excretion  pre¬ 
vents  an  accumulation  of  it  in  the  blood  at  any  given 
moment ;  the  same  amount  which  Is  harmless  when 
the  normal  rate  of  excretion  is  maintained,  becom¬ 
ing  fatal  when  the  excretion  is  retarded.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Inasmuch  as  different  organisms  vary 
greatly  in  their  power  of  getting  rid  of  the  poison, 
the  question  of  excess  is  one  of  personal  idiosyncrasy. 
To  some  men  one  cigar  Is  excess ;  to  others  half 
a  dozen  Is  moderation.  Some  men  can  smoke  mild 
tobacco  who  are  immediately  disturbed  by  the  same 
quantity  of  greater  strength.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  for  many  years  has  smoked  on  an  average 
ten  cigars  daily,  assures  me  that  he  left  off  smoking 
during  a  period  of  six  months,  and  could  not  detect 
the  slightest  change  as  a  result  of  the  absent  stimu- 
ulant,  —  clearly  proving  that  the  ten  cigars  were  to 
him  a  scarcely  appreciable  stimulant,  whereas  to 
many  men  such  an  amount  would  be  disastrous.  I 
find  that  I  cannot  now  smoke  two  cigars,  one  after 
the  other,  without  decided  excitement  and  malaise 
if  an  interval  of  two  or  three  hours  elapse,  the  sec 
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ond  cigar  is  le^s  operative,  but  it  is  still  appreciably 
operative,  whereas  alter  each  meal  a  single  cigar  is 
borne  with  comfort. 

It  is  on  a  similar  principle  that  men  drink  half  a 
pint  of  wine,  slowly  in  sips,  with  but  a  slight  accel¬ 
eration  of  the  pulse,  wherciis  that  same  hali'-piut 
swallowed  like  beer  would  intoxicate  them.  The 
limit  of  moderation  can  easily  be  deterraiued  by 
each  man  for  himself.  He  ought  to  know  how 
much  tobacco  he  can  take  without  disturbance,  as 
he  knows  how  much  wine  or  beer  he  can  take ;  and, 
having  determined  his  limit,  he  should  rigorously 
confine  himself  to  it,  for  there  is  a  lurking  Danger 
in  tobacco  which  only  foolhardy  men  will  play  with. 
Let  him,  above  all,  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  becr.u.se 
his  friends  can  smoke  without  injury  three  or  four 
cigars  he  also  must  be  .able  to  do  the  same,  —  or 
that  there  is  any  inferiority  in  his  greater  suscepti¬ 
bility.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  parity 
between  any  two  organisms,  —  each  has  its  own 
individu.al  constitution,  and  according  to  this  will 
be  the  limit  of  endurance. 

And  wc  are  thus  led  to  the  cases  of  the  second 
cla'^s,  which  involve  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
individual.  Physiologists  are  familiar  with  abundar.t 
e.xamples  in  which  articles  of  food,  eminently 
nutritious  to  the  generality  of  human  beings,  .net  as 
poisons  upon  some  exceptional  organisms.  Tliere 
are  many  people  who  cannot  eat  I'at,  others  who 
cannot  eat  butter,  or  eggs,  or  mutton,  game,  or 
peculiar  sorts  of  game,  without  the  most  distressing 
eflects.  The  late  Dr.  Prout  knew  a  person  on  whom 
mutton  acted  ns  a  poison.  “  He  could  not  eat  it  in 
any  form.  This  peculiarity  was  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  caprice,  and  the  mutton  was  repeatedly 
disguised,  and  given  to  him  unknown  ;  but  uniform¬ 
ly  with  the  siime  result  of  producing  violent  vomit¬ 
ing  and  diarrhoea.”  Tissot  says  he  could  never 
swallow  sugar  without  vomiting.  Ilahn  found  that 
seven  or  eight  strawberries  suiliccd  to  send  him  into 
convulsions.  In  presence  of  such  examples,  how 
can  wc  help  concluding  that  tobacco  also  must  to 
some  organisms  be  of  <juite  peculiar  dangerousness  ? 
If  the  excretory  action  be  not  rapid,  we  know  that 
tobacco  will  be  a  poison  to  all  men,  and  in:ismui;h 
as  there  are  varying  degrees  of  excretCry  vigor  in 
dilferent  organisms,  it  is  clear  that  the  eifect  of 
tobacco  will  be  strictly  dependent  on  this  varying 
susceptibility. 

It  is  in  every  man’s  power  to  answer  very  decid¬ 
edly  for  himself  the  important  (jucstion  whether 
tobacco  is  injurious  to  him.  Does  he  suspect  any 
evil  influence  ?  Let  him  ab.stain,  and  closely  watch 
the  result  If,  with  no  other  change  in  his  way  of 
life,  he  can  detect  the  disappeai'ance  of  .any  marked 
symptom,  which  reappears  whenever  he  resumes 
his  cig.ar,  then  he  may  be  sure  that  he  is  wrong 
to  smoke,  or  that  he  smokes  too  much. 

The  argument  closes  here,  but  I  will  add  a  detail 
or  two  which  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  state 
of  health  and  external  conditions  necessarily'  inflti- 
cnce  the  amount  of  tobacco  which  can  be  taken 
■with  impunity.  Active  exercise  in  the  open  air 
nece.s.sanly  increases  the  activity  of  excretion,  and 
therefore  renders  a  larger  amount  of  nicotine 
endurable.  Avoid  smoking  on  an  empty  stomach, 
unless  you  have  one  of  those  organisms  which  are 
eminently  insensible  ;  for  not  only  does  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  nicotine  under  such  conditions  take  place 
more  rapidly,  whence  the  injurious  accumulation 
results,  but  inasmuch  as  in  most  cases  the  salivary 
secretion  is  stimulated,  this  brings  with  it  a  stimula¬ 


tion  of  the  gastric  glands,  and  gastric  juice  is  poured 
into  the  empty  stomach,  producing  a  feeling  of  nau- 
sea  and  constriction.  Smoke  slowly :  the  enjoy, 
ment  is  prolonged,  and  the  danger  of  accumulation 
is  lessened.  Let  your  tobacco  be  dry.  Nicotine  is 
volatile  at  the  temperature  of  combustion,  and  the 
greater  part  contained  in  a  cigar  evaporates  in  the 
air ;  but  nicotine  is  very'  soluble  in  water,  and  what 
is  thus  dis.''olved,  instead  of  evaporating,  enters  the 
system.  The  practice  of  wetting  the  cigar  all  over 
before  lighting  it  should  therefore  be  avoided. 
Those  who  are  susceptible  should  be  careful  in  their 
choice  of  tobacco,  the  different  kinds  of  which  have 
widely'  diiTerent  amounts  of  nicotine.  In  that  of 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Hungary  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace  of  the  poison.  In  that  of  Brazil,  Havana, 
and  Paraguay,  the  amount  is  2  per  cent.  In  that 
of  Maryland,  2''2!) ;  of  Alsace.  :J-21 ;  of  Kentucky, 

(< ;  of  Virgini.a,  U'87 ;  and  of  France,-  7-30  per  cent. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  speak  of  the 
Delights  .after  having  discussed  th.e  Dangers  ;  but 
every  smoker  Is  sufliciently  enlightened  on  that  i)oint, 
and  all  clo(juence  would  be  thrown  away  on  those 
who  cannot  discover  the  reason  why  men  should 
make  “  walking  chimneys  ”  of  themselves,  and  who 
know  nothing  of  the  vtigue  difi'usivc  pleasure  which 
steals  over  the  mind  at  the  first  whiff.  That  tobacco 
has  its  Delights  is  too  obvious  for  remark ;  that 
these  are  so  potent  as  to  make  men  reckless  of  its  j 
Danger  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored;  but  its  oj)ponents  * 
have  singularly  failed  in  their  well-meant  eiforts  to 
arouse  men  to  the  consciousness  of  these  D.angers, 
because  they  have  ma<le  the  common  mistake  of 
sujjposing  th.at  e.xaggerations  will  continue  to  appall. 
Every  wise  man  desires  to  know  the  perils  which 
surround  him,  and  to  know  these  is  tieitlier  to  un¬ 
derrate  nor  to  overrate  them. 


CONTRADICTION. 

Tiikue  is  a  story  told  of  some  nueen  —  wc  think 
(iueen  Anne  —  that,  walking  in  Windsor  Park  with 
one  of  her  maids  of  honor,  she  condescendeil  to 
rcm.ark  to  her  companion,  “  There  is  a  man.”  “  May 
it  t)lcaFe  your  Majesty,”  the  lady  ventured  to  say, 
“  I  think  it  is  a  tree.”  “  No ;  it  is  a  man,”  was  the 
confident  reply ;  and  they  walked  on  till  they 
reached,  in  fact,  the  stump  of  a  tree.  “  I  mid  it  was 
a  man,”  was  the  Queen’s  s.atisficd  conclusion,  in  the 
unshaken  conviction  that  it  was  impossible  she 
should  ever  be  mistaken.  We  can  only'  e.xpect  to 
meet  with  so  complete  a  victory  over  fact  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  so  sublime  a  reach  of  self-reliance,  in 
kings  and  queens  wlioso  word  has'  been  law  from 
their  cradle ;  but  most  of  us  have  had  experience  of 
persons  nursed  by  adulation  into  such  a  habit  of 
self-confidence,  that,  if  they  once  took  a  stump  of  a 
tree  for  a  man,  they  could  stand  by  their  mistake,  to 
the  extent  of  maintaining  it  the  right  thing  to  have 
done. 

They'  would  persuade  themselves  that  it  argued 
nobler  powers,  a  loftier  Imagination,  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  glance,  and  a  finer  sense  of  the  picturesque 
than  to  take  the  thing  for  what  it  was ;  that,  in  fact, 
the  real  blunder  lay  with  the  prosaic  nature  which 
saw  a  stump  and  nothing  more.  The  practical  use 
of  such  experience  may  not  be  very  agreeable  to 
our  self-love  at  the  moment,  but  it  helps  to  reconcile 
us  to  contradiction,  as  an  indispensable  corrective 
to  human  pride  and  necessary  to  sanity.  People 
who  are  never  contradicted,  or  who  resolutely  re¬ 
sent  and  reject  any  forcible  opposition  to  their  ow 
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I  view  of  things*,  come  at  last  to  be  scarcely  responsi- 
I  ble  beings.  To  have  lived  uneontradicted  is,  as 
!  most  men  are  constituted,  to  be  a  fool,  if  not  in  wits 
;  yet  in  conduct;  and  no  one  has  resolutely  turned 
1  against  contradiction  all  his  life  but,  whatever  his 
natural  parts,  he  will  sooner  or  later  make  himself  a 
spectacle  to  the  world  by  some  signal  act  of  folly. 
And  yet  contradiction  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very 
rough  educator.  A  scene  of  young  di.spntants  con- 
I  trailicting  one  another  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
j  does  not  suggest  ideas  of  even  eventual  order  and 
I  harmony ;  and  yet,  where  no  period  of  wrangling 
j  has  been  passed  through,  a  man  enters  life  at  an 
enormous  disadvantage.  Tliere  is  no  greater  stiin- 
I  ulant  to  the  brain.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  it  is 
I  that  nature  has  made  all  children  prone  to  contra- 
I  diet.  This  often  shows  itself  in  a  iinical  love  of 
1  truth  as  they  see  it,  not  distinguishing  its  main  im- 
!  portant  features  from  lesser  details,  whieh  makes 
'  them  unpleasant  listeners  to  narratives  of  scenes  in 
'  which  they  have  borne  a  part.  Shyness  and  dislike 
i  of  personal  allusion  is  another  provocative.  Mam- 
,  mis  are  almost  invariably  foolish  in  repeating  what 
their  children  have  said  in  their  presence  ;  and  ev¬ 
ery  child,  r.s  a  matter  of  course,  unless  restrained  by 
j  an  awe  and  fear  of  consequences  whieh  is  supertlu- 
oas  in  these  days,  interposes,  cheeks  glowing,  ears 
tingling,  with  a  ilat,  indignant,  eager  contradiction. 

When  intellect  first  stirs  itself,  the  spirit  of  eontra- 
'  diction  wakes  with  it.  It  is  the  only  way  boys  can 
I  hit  on  for  coming  in  contact  with  oacli  other’s  minds. 
They  contradict,  as  the  only  means  open  to  them  of 
bringing  out  their  own  notions.  Before  they  know 
how  to  take  the  initiative,  they  can  deny  a  statement 
!  and  assert  its  opposite  with  ready  fluency.  Contra- 
'  diction  belongs  to  youth ;  it  is  the  sourness  of  imma- 
'  turitj’.  We  do  not  perhaps  grow  more  amiable  as 
'  we  grow  older,  but  we  learn  manners,  and  also  we 
'  become  as  hopeless  of  forcing  our  own  opinion  on 
'  mankind  as  of  correcting  their  inaccuracies.  We 
[  discover  t'lat  people  must  be  left  to  tell  their  stories 
j  and  their  facts,  and  propound  their  theories,  in  their 
I  own  way.  But  some  persons  in  this  matter  remain 
j  children  all  their  days.  They  are  inspired  with  a 
lifelong  instinct  to  differ.  We  have  to  humor  them 
I  if  we  would  live  in  peace  in  their  company,  and  we 
can  never  show  ourselves  frankly  or  off  oiir  guard  to 
them.  They  choose  their  principles  by  the  rule  of 
contrary,  and  are  most  at  wds  with  those  they  live 
most  with.  In  this  way  contradiction  is  often  the 
disease  of  fimiiliarity.  It  becomes  a  pleasant  excite¬ 
ment  to  circumvent  the  caution  of  friends  by  attack¬ 
ing  opinions  which  they  are  careful  not  to  express, 
and  addressing  one’s  self  to  the  unspoken  thought. 
We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  not  one  of  the  most  ir¬ 
ritating,  as  well  as  least  profitable,  forms  of  the  habit. 
J)r.  Johnson,  in  a  fit  of  humility,  begged  a  friend  to 
tell  him  his  faults.  It  was  hesitatingly  suggested 
that  he  sometimes  contradicted  people. 

“  Who  cares  to  be  contradicted  ’?  ”  was  his  reply ; 
and,  if  ye  can  hold  our  own,  a  verbal  outspoken 
contradiction  is  often  rather  a  stimulus  than  an 
annoyance.  It  is  a  mistake  to  take  for  granted  that 
nobody  likes  to  be  contradicted.  It  depends  on 
strength  of  nerve.  AVrangling  is  as  pleasant  as  any 
other  sort  of  fighting  if  a  man  has  the  expectation  of 
getting  the  better ;  but  nobody  likes  his  unclothed 
thoughts  to  be  the  subject  of  attack,  —  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  after  the  plan  of  Sir  Lucius  with  “  There, 
sir,  I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you,”  when  he  has  not 
spoken ;  to  have  his  notions  run  down  before  they  are 
•seen,  and  to  have  the  knowledge  which  intimacy 


brings  thus  turned  against  him.  It  is  an  animus 
unfriendly  to  good-fellowship.  Salutary  as  we  hold 
contradiction  to  be,  this  is  a  medicine  of  doubtful 
application. 

We  incline  to  think  that  a  contradictory’  habit  of 
mind  is  a  very  common  cover  for  weakness.  It  is  a 
form  of  bullying  where  the  strength  of  true  suprem¬ 
acy  is  wanting.  A  strong  mind  can  hardly  be  a 
carping  one.  Husbands  like  to  snub  clever,  superior 
wives  by  flat  contradictions,  with  an  impression  that 
they  are  asserting  their  rights,  and  diverting  respect 
and  attention  into  their  proper  channels.  The  mat¬ 
ter  in  dispute  may  be  immaterial  in  itself ;  the  man 
snarls  only'  as  a  means  of  sharing  the  honors  with 
his  wife.  It  is  also  a  spurious  form  of  originality. 
There  are  many  persons  whose  opinions  and  views 
may  be  guessed  at  by  the  rule  of  contrary.  Tell 
us  who  they  live  amongst,  —  they  are  sure  to  run 
counter  to  them.  Contradiction  is  often  excusable 
where  people  are  bored  for  their  opinions.  Many 
persons  of  mark  find  it  impossible  to  say  what  they 
know  to  be  expected  of  them  ;  the  assumption  that 
anybody'  can  read  their  thoughts  and  guess  at  their 
taste  arouses  their  perversity.  They  will  not  proph¬ 
esy  according  to  a  jirogramme.  They  must  contra¬ 
dict  the  intention  of  an  oflicious  friend,  though  that 
intention  be  their  own  glorification.  When  Charles 
Lamb  was  a.sked  how  he  felt  among  the  lakes  and 
mountains  of  (Juinberland,  and  detected  a  desire 
in  the  questioner  to  make  him  say  something  fine, 
he  replied  that  he  had  felt  himself  obliged  to 
think  of  the  ham  and  beef  shop  near  St.  Martin’s 
Lane,  as  finding  the  sober  regions  of  life  most  con¬ 
genial. 

To  dispute  and  to  contradict  are  by  no  means  the 
same  thing,  yet  they'  are  habits  that  tend  to  run 
into  one  another  till  they  are  not  always  distinguish- 
.able.  The  disputant  has  a  thesis  of  his  own  which 
the  other  has  not ;  thus  the  spider  in  the  fable, 

“  having  swollen  himself  into  the  size  and  posture  of 
a  disputant,  began  the  argument  in  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
troversy,  with  resolution  to  be  heartily  scurrilous 
and  angry,  to  urge  on  his  own  reasons  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  answers  and  objections  of  his  oppo¬ 
site,  and  fully’  predetermined  in  his  own  head  against 
all  conviction.”  As  a  rule,  the  man  who  systemati- 
ly  contradicts  must,  like  a  ghost,  wait  to  be  spoken 
to,  using,  however,  the  identical  weapons  of  obstina¬ 
cy  and  perversity  in  the  conduct  of  the  argument. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  real  contradictious  temper 
scarcely  needs  an  opponent,  and  is  quite  capable  of 
carrying  on  an  internecine  war  on  its  own  resources, 
like  that  John  Lilbourn  of  old,  of  whom  it  was  said, 
that,  if  there  were  none  but  himself  in  the  world, 
John  would  contradict  Lilbourn  and  Lilbourn  John, 
and  the  two  must  be  buried  in  different  graves. 

Where  contradiction  is  not  malevolent,  it  is,  after 
all,  an  essential  seasoning  in  conversation.  John¬ 
son’s  form  of  reply,  ‘‘  Well,  sir,  no  !”  has  a  stimulat¬ 
ing,  cheerful  sound  with  it.  The  speaker  addresses 
himself  with  a  will  to  an  encounter,  and,  as  it  were, 
winds  up  his  powers  for  action.  It  is  a  temper  that 
allows  others  some  share  of  the  talk,  —  half  senten¬ 
ces  at  any  rate,  —  and  cannot  endure  a  monoftgue. 
It  is  compatible  with  the  absence  of  all  wish  to  an¬ 
noy,  and  fights  for  the  mere  jovial  love  of  fighting. 
This  is  altogether  different  from  the  peevish  love  of 
opposition,  the  contentious  temper  in  the  presence 
of  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  genial  current  of 
thought  to  flow,  and  which,  so  far  as  the  exigencies 
of  outside  civility  will  allow,  treats  people  after  the 
poet’s  rule,  — 
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“  And  when  they  do  reply 

Straight  gives  them  ^1  tho  lie.” 

It  was  this  evil  humor  that  suggested  to  Sydney 
Smith  the  notion  of  a  purgatorial  penance,  after  the 
manner  of  Dante,  of  five  hundred  years  of  implicit 
assenting.  Contradiction  has,  however,  in  certain 
cases,  its  sugary  side,  which  vanity  fishes  for  and 
craves  after.  It  sometimes  hap^ns  that  self-accusa¬ 
tion  becomes  a  luxury  to  the  self-accuser  and  an  in¬ 
tolerable  embarrassment  or  nuisance  to  the  hearer,  on 
whom  is  thrown  the  onus  of  reconciling  the  sensitive 
conscience  with  itself,  and  who  is  probably  too  weak, 
or  too  incapable  of  disappointing  expectation,  to 
meet  the  occasion  with  spirit.  If  he  does  turn,  how¬ 
ever,  the  opportunity  is  his  own.  We  have  some¬ 
where  met  with  a  scene  where  a  distinguished  relig¬ 
ious  professor  laments  her  exceeding  sinfulness  before 
her  husband.  The  good  man  interposes  with,  “  You 
accuse  yourself  rather  too  heavily,  my  dear;  you 
have  sins,  to  be  sure.”  “  And  pray  what  sins  V  ” 
asks  the  astonished  lady.  “  Nay,”  says  he,  “  I  in¬ 
tended  to  comfort  you,  and  to  say  that  except  a  few 
faults  —  ”  “  And  pray  what  faults  ?  ”  is  again  the 
interruption.  “My  dear,  as  you  charged  yourself 
with  all,  I  thought  I  was  letting  you  of!'  cheaply  by 
naming  only  two  or  three,  such  as  —  ”  but  the  list, 
however  short,  is  smothered  in  an  outburst  of  indig¬ 
nation. 

Contradiction  is  often  forced  upon  us  in  ordinary 
intercourse,  and  to  do  it  well  is  a  point  of  fine  man¬ 
ners.  To  be  candid,  and  set  a  man  right  where  he 
has  committed .  himself  to  a  mistaken  opinion  or 
statement  with  any  warmth  or  confidence,  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  office.  Some  people,  from  mere  clumsiness,  do 
it  in  a  way  to  make  him  look  like  a  fool ;  tact  can 
render  the  operation  almost  pleasant  by  insinuating 
a  genuine  deference  under  the  particular  act  of  dis¬ 
sent  Above  all,  people  ought  not  to  look  as  if  they 
liked  telling  a  man  he  is  mistaken ;  and  yet  human 
nature  is  prone  to  enjoy  the  blunders  of  others  on 
points  where  we  arc  conscious  of  an  advantage.  In 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  rumor,  it  brings  a  touch  of 
self-satisfaction  to  be  able  to  correct  the  speaker 
with  our  more  accurate  information.  The  “  excuse 
me  ”  expresses  an  offensive  self-complacency,  if  we 
are  not  on  our  guard,  which  may  spoil  a  convivial 
occasion ;  for,  while  none  are  willing  to  confess 
themselves  unequal  to  the  discipline  of  accepting  a 
contradiction  when  in  the  wrong,  yet  all  are  critical 
as  to  the  mode  of  being  set  right.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  irritating  to  be  interrupted  at  the  beginning  of 
a  statement ;  on  the  other,  it  is  not  less  provoking 
to  have  been  left  to  run  out  a  course  of  inaccuracies 
and  misinformation  when  a  word  in  time  might  have 
spared  an  exposure ;  while  any  parade  of  caution 
in  such  a  matter  is  an  implied  reproof,  and  wounds 
our  self-respect,  as  though  we  wanted  manliness  and 
candor  to  own  our  mistakes.  There  is  something 
admirable  in  the  way  in  which  good-nature  by  in¬ 
stinct,  or  the  art  of  pleasing  by  practice,  can  steer 
through  these  shoab  so  as  to  leave  every  one  in  good- 
humor,  and  better  informed  than  he  was  before, 
without  a  consciousness  of  having  been  mistaken. 


THE  EYE  AND  VISION. 

[Tramlatcd  for  Etebt  Satcrdat  from  the  Revue  dee  Deux 
Mondee.] 

The  human  eye  cannot  be  compared  better  than 
to  a  dark  chamb^;  photography  has  rendered  every 
one  familiar  with  this  optical  instrument.  The 
photographer  places  before  the  object  he  wishes  to 
reproduce  a  square  box,  black  inside ;  an  objective 


lens,  inserted  in  one  of  the  sides,  can  be  moved 
backward  and  forward  at  the  will  of  the  operator- 
the  opposite  side  is  formed  by  a  frame  of  ground 
glass,  on  which  is  represented  the  reversed  image  of 
the  object.  The  photographer  makes  the  objective 
glass  approach  or  recede  until  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  clearness  of  the  image  which  is  formed  at  the 
focus.  This  being  done,  he  withdraws  the  frame, 
and  places  in  its  stead  a  sensitized  plate,  on  which 
the  image  is  fixed  by  a  chemical  process.  In  the 
e^e  the  dark  chamber  is  not  square,  it  is  round  ;  its 
sides  are  formed  by  a  fibrous,  white  and  opaque 
membrane,  the  sclerotic  (the  white  of  the  eye), 
which  is  hung  and  darkened  within  by  a  finer  mem¬ 
brane  covered  completely  with  blood-vessels  and 
called  the  choroid.  In  front  of  the  eye  the  opaque 
membrane  of  this  dark  chamber  has  an  opening  in 
which  the  transparent  cornea  is  set.  A  contractile 
diaphragm,  placed  over  this  opening,  has  in  its  cen¬ 
tre  another  opening,  named  pupil,  which  can  enlarge 
or  contract  at  will.  The  objective  lens  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer  is  replaced  by  the  crystalline,  placed  be¬ 
hind  the  pupil,  and  which  has  the  advantage  over 
glass  lenses  of  being  able  to  increase  its  convexity  at 
the  will  of  a  little  delicate  muscle.  The  chamlier 
of  the  eye  is  not  empty,  like  that  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  it  is  completely  filled  witli  a 
transparent  liquid,  which  is  the  vitreous  humor. 
Lastly,  the  sensitized  plate  is  replaced  by  the  retina, 
which  expands  into  a  spheroidal  plate  on  the  black 
side  of  the  choroid,  and  which  sends  its  root  in  the 
direction  of  the  brain. 

This  is,  in  general,  the  description  of  the  e^e, 
as  it  is  given  in  treatises  of  elementary  physics. 
Suppose  now  that  in  a  dark  chamber  the  objective 
is  disturbed,  and  is  no  longer  placed  symmetrically 
in  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  apparatus,  that  the 
glass  of  the  lens  has  intrinsic  detects,  that  the  sen¬ 
sitized  plate  is  sensitive  very-  unequally,  and  only  in 
places,  and  you  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
the  photographer  has  not  taken  every  precaution  to 
get  a  good  picture.  AVe  shall,  however,  find  all 
these  defects,  and  others  besides,  in  the  human  eye. 
And,  firstly,  what  is  seeing?  There  is  a  direct 
vision,  which  is  that  of  the  eye  attached  and  fixed 
on  an  object,  and  there  is  an  oblique  or  indirect 
vision.  ^Ve  do  not  see  with  equal  clearness  all  the 
parts  of  a  picture :  the  field  of  clear  vision,  that 
which  the  eye  fixes  directly,  is  much  smaller  than 
one  can  well  imagine.  Docs  one  wish  to  get  an  idea 
of  it  ?  Let  the  arm  be  stretched  out  and  the  thumb¬ 
nail  be  looked  at :  this  little  surface  covers  that  part 
of  the  visual  horizon  in  which  images  attain  the 
maximum  of  clearness.  Outside  of  this  narrow 
space  the  view  is  indirect :  the  eye  still  sees,  but 
sees  without  looking.  The  extreme  mobility  of  the 
eye- disguises,  it  is  true,  this  natural  infirmity,  for  we 
direct  our  glances  in  every  direction ;  the  direct 
vision  follows  all  the  outlines,  searches  every  depth, 
scrutinizes  unceasingly  new  points,  and  seizes  suc¬ 
cessively  on  all  the  parts  of  an  object.  The  pic¬ 
ture  which  presents  itself  to  the  immovable  and 
fixed  eye  is  not  unlike  those  paintings  of  Rembrandt 
in  which  a  luminous  and  golden  centre  is  surrounded 
as  by  a  thick  penumbra,  in  which  the  draperies  and 
figures  are  enveloped  in  an  obscurity  more  and  more 
confused,  pierced  only  by  vague  rellections. 

The  objects  which  the  direct  vision  seizes  are 
always  painted  at  the  .same  point  of  the  retina,  on  a 
little  space  which  physiologists  call  macula  lulea,  the 
yellow  spot  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
point  where  the  optic  nerve  leaves  the  eye.  To 
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understand  well  the  characters  of  the  yellow  spot,  it  The  experiment  was  made  for  the  first  time  by 
is  necessary  to  know  a  little  of  the  anatomical  struc-  Mariotte  ;  at  his  indication,  the  King  of  England, 
ture  of  the  retina.  Two  fibres  can  be  distinguished  Cliarles  II.,  and  his  courtiers,  learned  to  see  one  an- 
in  it ;  on  the  side  of  the  vitreous  humor,  of  light  other  without  a  head,  by  keeping  at  a  suitable  dis- 
consequently,  is  a  first  film,  formed  of  nervous  tance  and  closing  one  eye,  —  a  pleasantry  which 
fibres  mixed  with  vesicles  and  cells  like  those  which  was  rather  funereal  for  the  court  of  the  son  of 
arc  found  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain ;  the  Charles  I.  One  must  not  be  astonished  that  this 
internal  film  is  a  perfect  mosaic  of  fine  cylindrical  extraordinary  defect  in  the  eye  has  so  long  escaped 
threads  and  cones  a  little  thicker,  covered  by  the  observation ;  it  is  in  fact  continually  concealed  by 
threads,  planted  jicrpendicularly  in  the  internal  sur-  the  dualism  of  the  optical  apparatus.  What  in  the 
face  of  tlie  cj  e,  and  terminated  at  the  point  by  a  field  of  indirect  vision  is  invisible  to  one  eye  is  al- 
nervous  fibre.  The  e.xternal  nervous  film,  <be  first  ways  perceived  by  the  other,  and  the  extreme  mo- 
touched  by  the  luminous  ray,  is  insensible  and  liter-  bihty  of  the  look  causes  unceasingly  objects  of  the 
ally  blind ;  it  is  only  in  the  deeper  film,  in  the  cones,  field  of  indirect  vision  to  pass  into  that  of  direct 
that  the  ethereal  concussion  produces  luminous  sen-  vision.  Wo  believe  we  see  everything,  because  we 
sation.  It  is  for  that  reason  the  yellow  spot  is  so  can  see  everything. 

sensible,  for  the  nervous  film  is  so  thin  there  that  a  The  optician  demands  from  his  glass  instruments 
real  depression  is  revealed  at  it ;  the  pavement  of  a  (juality  which  is  called  achromatism.  The  white 
cones  is  on  the  contrary  closer  there  than  elsewhere,  light  breaks  and  decomposes  in  the  glass,  and,  in- 
and  they  are  pressed  against  each  other  almost  with-  stead  of  one  imago,  there  is  formed  in  reality  an 
out  any  interjmsition  of  thread.-?.  Luminous  sensa-  infinity  of  images  of  different  sh.ades,  which  do  not 
tion  is  produced  in  the  brain' only  when  the  termi-  cover  each  other  exactly,  and  which  are  surrounded 
nal  filaments  of  the  cones  enter  into  motion.  The  by  an  iiiscd  aureole.  Geometricians  have  exhaust- 
infiiiitely  delicate  vibrations  of  the  ether  pass  in  ed  themselves  in  seeking  how,  by  combining  medi- 
some  way  through  the  ])oInt  of  the  cones  towards  unis  of  different  density,  one  might  succeed  in  pro- 


thc  optic  nerve  and  the  brain 


ducing  images  with  perfectly  distinct  outlines  and 


The  retina  sees  light,  therefore,  through  a  blind  without  colored  fringes.  Tins  problem  has  occupied, 
and  Insensible  film,  although  filled  ivitli  nervous  In  particular,  Newton,  Euler,  and  Dollond.  The 
fibres,  these  are  not  excited  directly,  they  are  as  last  was  the  first  to  remark  that  the  human  eye  is 
insensible  to  the  luminous  vibrations  as  any  other  not  achromatic,  .and  Fraunhofer  succeeded  in  meas- 
part  of  the  human  body.  The  cones  only  have  the  iiring  in  it  exactly  the  refraction  of  the  white  light 
property  of  transforming  these  vibrations  into  a  In  the  solar  light  this  defect  of  our  organ  is  fortu- 
movement  which  communicates  itself  to  the  optic  nately  not  very  sensible ;  the  image  which  projects 
nerve  and  through  it  to  the  brain,  where  the  sensation  beyond  all  the  others  is  the  violet  image,  whose  In¬ 
is  produced ;  for  it  must  alw.ays  be  remembered  that  tensity  is  the  weakest.  It  becomes  very  appreci- 
the  sensation  is  the  work  not  of  the  optic  nerve,  but  able,  on  the  contrary,  if  one  looks  at  a  white  disk, 
of  the  brain  ;  if  the  eye  be  taken  away,  it  sufiices  to  or  at  a  fight  through  colored  glasses.  A  blue  glass, 
pinch,  to  galvanize,  to  irritate  in  any  way  the  optic  for  instance,  will  extinguish  the  blue  image  of  the 
nerve  to  produce  a  luminous  sensition.  Tlie  ac-  object  considered,  and  will  show  the  central  red 
tivity  of  this  nerve,  brought  in  play  by  no  matter  image  plainly  surrounded  by  a  violet  ring.  At  the 
what  means,  transfers  itself  in  tlie  cerebral  matter  setting  of  the  sun,  the  atmosphere  performs  the 
hy  certain  changes  which  always  accompany  the  office  of  a  blue  gl.ass,  this  is  why  the  rich  red  and 
luminous  sensation.  orange  tinges  of  evening  project  all  around  in  some 

It  is  because  the  cones  are  retInary  apparatuses  way  violet  shailows  of  such  exquisite  softness, 
which  operate  the  conversion  of  the  ethereal  vibra-  Is  the  eye  at  le.ast  exempt  fi-om  this  defect  of  our 
tion  into  a  nervous  current,  th.at  the  yellow  spot  is  lenses  which  experimentalifts  call  the  aberration 
pre-eminentljr  the  place  of  vision  ;  it  is  there  in  fact  of  sphericity  ?  Let  us  explain  this  term.  The 
that  these  little  apparatuses  are  closest  together,  luminous  rays  which  fall  on  the  centre  of  a  lens  pro- 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  neighborhood  of  ceed  to  a  common  focus ;  but  the  rays  which  strike 
this  point,  a  retinary  region  of  some  e.xtent  v/hcre  the  lens  at  .a  certain  distance  from  the  centre  can- 
they  are  wanting :  this  is  the  ptincium  cfccum,  the  not  pass  into  this  focus  if  the  surfiice  of  the  lens 


be  a  part  completely  blind.  The  proof,  however,  is  focus  after  refraction ;  hence  a  certain  confusion 

fiven  by  one  of  the  most  simple  experiments,  anil  weakness  in  the  image.  In  good  optical  Instru- 
)raw  on  a  leaf  of  white  paper  a  little  cross,  and  at  ments  this  defect  is  scarcely  noticed,  for  lenses  are 
about  two  inches  horizontally  to  the  right,  make  a  employed  sufficiently  flat  for  all  the  r.ays  to  be  in 
circular  black  spot  of  the  size  of  a  wafer.  Close  some  sort  central.  The  eye  is  not  spherical,  it  has 
the  left  eye,  and  look  at  the  little  cross  with  the  an  elliptical  curve,  and  it  was  believed  for  some 
right.  Then  bring  the  paper  slowly  towards  the  time  that  this  curve  constituted  an  advantage ;  but 
eve,  and  at  a  certain  distance,  about  si.x  inches,  the  it  is  precisely'  the  contrary  which  is  true.  There  is 
black  circle  will  disappear  as  by  enchantment ;  con-  no  cabinet  instrument  which  is  so  bad  as  the  eye  in 
llnue  to  bring  the  paper  nearer,  the  circle  will  re-  this  respect.  Still,  if  it  were  well  centred,  that  is 
main  some  time  invisible,  but  it  will  appear  again  to  say  perfectly  symmetrical  in  relation  to  the  visual 


whea  the  paper  is  close  to  the  eye.  This  arises  axis,  like  a  lens ;  but  such  even  is  not  the  case,  the 
from  the  black  spot  having  during  some  tinie  its  curves  change  a  little  in  every  direction,  it  seems 
focus  in  the  blind  part  of  the  retina  placed  exactly  as  if  the  entire  apparatus  had  suffered  a  slight  tor- 
at  the  point  where  the  nervous  fibres,  united  in  a  sion.  From  this  results  what  is  called  the  astigma- 
shcaf,  enter  the  interior  of  the  brain.  This  rctinury  tism  of  the  eye,  which  consists  in  our  not  being  able 
region  is  not  without  importance.  It  is  large  to  sec  at  the  same  distance  a  vertical  fine  as  dis- 
enough  to  conceal  from  the  vision  in  the  heavens  a  tinctly  as  a  horizontal  line.  This  phenomenon. 


space  twelve  times  the  size  of  the  moon. 


which  has  been  discovered  a  short  time  since,  has 
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recently  attracted  tKe  entire  attention  of  oculists, 
for  when  it  is  much  exaggerated  it  constitutes  a  real 
disease  of  the  eye. 

Badly  centred,  dyssymetrical,  blind  in  some 
places,  does  the  eye  at  least  make  up  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  for  these  defects  by  a  perfect  transparency? 
No,  the  transparent  cornea  and  the  crystalline  of 
the  eye  are  not  absolutely  limpid ;  they  seem  a  lit¬ 
tle  dim  when  they  are  examined  in  a  very  intense 
light;  the  phenomenon  is  particularly  marked  in 
the  blue  and  violet  light,  which  renders  them 
quite  fluorescent  This  peculiarity  is  due  to  the 
traces  of  a  substance  analogous  to  quinine,  a  body 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  fluorescent,  that  is 
to  say,  possessing  the  property  of  emitting  a  feeble 
light  of  its  own  under  the  excitation  of  a  blue  or 
violet  light. 

The  substance  even  of  the  crystalline  is  sown  with 
little  opaque  corpuscles,  called  entoptics.  The  vit¬ 
reous  humor  which  bathes  the  interior  ot  the  eye 
is  continually  traversed  by  floating  particles,  small 
fibres,  vesicles,  membranes,  which,  by  projecting  a 
shadow  on  the  retina,  cause  us  to  perceive  what  are 
called  flying  specks.  The  eye  when  in  good  health 
pays  hanlly  any  attention  to  these  little  moving 
embroideries  which  unceasingly  traverse  the  field 
of  vision,  unless  it  contemplates  an  even  and  strong¬ 
ly  lighted  ground-work;  but  the  least  e.xaltation  of 
the  sensibility  renders  it  more  attentive  to  them ;  it 
thus  hapjiens  very  often  that  at  the  beginning  of  an 
illness  one  preoccupies  himself  beyond  measure  with 
these  specks  which  at  another  time  would  not  be 
perceived  at  all.  Lastly,  the  crystalline  is  not  of  an 
absolutely  homogeneous  composition;  it  has  a  sort 
of  crystalline  structure  of  six  branches.  Ilence-it 
comes  that  we  always  perceive  the  stars  with  rays, 
a  phenomenon  of  scintillation  of  which  the  expla¬ 
nation  has  been  vainly  sought  until  it  has  been 
found  in  the  composition  itsmf  of  our  visual  organ. 
It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  crescent  of  the 
moon,  when  it  is  still  slender,  appears  double  or 
triple  to  many  persons. 

We  have  said  that  light,  before  arriving  at  the 
sensible  film  of  the  cones,  crossed  a  first  retinary 
film ;  this  fnsensible  screen  also  opposes  slight  obsta¬ 
cles  to  the  vision,  for  it  is  hung  with  blood-vessels, 
little  transparent,  of  which  the  shadow  projects  itself 
on  the  bottom  of  the  retina.  These  shadows  may  be 
perceived  by  piercing  a  playing-card  with  a  needle, 
and  looking  at  the  sky  through  the  opening  while 
slightly  moving  the  card  in  (liflerent  directions. 
They  are  very  clearly  perceived  when  the  retina  is 
lighted  laterally  by  the  concentrated  light  of  a  lens. 
The  experiment  can  even  be  made  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  candle:  enter  into  a  very  dark  room,  turn 
towards  a  dark  wall,  and  move  the  candle  up  and 
down,  keeping  it  quite  close  to  the  external  side  of 
one  of  the  eyes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  the  light 
penetrate  it  very  obliquely.  You  will  then  see  what 
are  called  the  figures  of  Purkinje ;  on  the  black  sur¬ 
face  vague  red  lines  will  detach  themselves,  diverg¬ 
ing,  and  similar  to  branches  ;  when  the  light  mounts 
or  descends,  they  will  be  seen  to  move  like  shad¬ 
ows.  These  lines  proceed  from  the  interposition  of 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  retinary  surface  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  light.  The  sensible  surface  of  the  retina 
is,  we  have  seen,  placed  behind  this  first  film  hung 
with  vessels,  and  consequently  these  last  are  so 
many  little  screens  disseminated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eye. 

We  must  also  speak  of  a  very  strange  property  of 
the  yellow  point.  Tliere  is  no  one  who  has  not  re¬ 


marked  that,  when  one  looks  at  a  star  fi.xedly,  it 
turns  pale,  becomes  eflaced,  and  recedes,  so  to  speak 
beneath  one’s  glance.  The  neighboring  stars  seem 
on  the  other  hand,  to  attract  it ;  they  scintillate 
strongly  up  to  the  moment  that  one  fixes  one's  eyes 
upon  them,  when  in  their  turn  they  lose  their  bril¬ 
liancy.  This  mysterious  appearance  has  found  its 
explanation ;  the  yellow  point,  where  direct  vision 
operates,  is  less  sensible  to  a  very  feeble  light  than 
the  neighboring  parts  of  the  retina,  a  singular  prop¬ 
erty  of  which  one  perceives  neither  the  cause  nor 
the  utility. 

Most  of  the  anomalies  of  the  eye  find  an  explana¬ 
tion  in  the  phenomena  which  are  produced  m  the 
embryonic  period  ;  these  are  iiot  irrational  defects, 
but  they  are  not  the  less  defects,  and  one  might  easi¬ 
ly  imagine  a  visual  apparatus  partially  exempt  from 
them.  The  partisans  of  final  causes,  who  fall  into 
ecstasies  over  the  adaptation  of  the  organs  to  their 
functions,  will  perhaps  have  some  difliculty  in  concil¬ 
iating  their  theoretical  views  with  the  facts  which 
have  just  been  set  forth.  There  is  not  a  maker  of 
optical  instruments  who  does  not  succeed  in  render¬ 
ing  his  apjiaratuses  in  many  points  more  perfect  than 
this  eye,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  and  which  we 
are  naturally  inclined -to  regard,  on  account  of  the 
great  and  perpetual  services  which  we  draw  from  it, 
as  the  master-piece  of  organic  and  vital  architecture. 
Considered  as  an  optical  instrument,  the  eye  has, 
on  the  contrary,  this  remarkable  character,  that  it 
combines  all  the  known  defects  of  these  instruments, 
that  some  of  these  defects  are  exaggerated  in  it  in  the 
most  grievous  manner ;  finally,  that  there  are  some 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  There  is  nothing  per¬ 
fect,  nothing  finished  in  nature,  and  makes  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  universal  rule.  Our  organs  are  in¬ 
struments  at  once  wonderful  and  rudo.  One  feels 
in  all  the  works  of  life  the  effort  and  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  the  creative  forces  ;  it  is  by  a  slow  evolution 
that  forms  and  structures  become  complete  and  per¬ 
fect;  the  organs  of  the  senses  are  like  mediums 
placed  between  thought  and  the  world,  —  mediums 
yet  dim,  obscure,  deceitful  often,  and  like  unfaithful 
mirrors. 

We  have  studied  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument  , 
it  remains  for  us  to  examine  it  as  an  organ  of  sensi¬ 
bility.  Images  form  themselves  on  the  retina,  but 
what  impressions  come  from  these  images?  How 
do  they  concur  in  making  us  ac(iiiainted  with  the 
external  world,  with  the  forms,  the  distances,  and 
the  qualities  of  objects.  Never  has  a  more  diflicult 
or  a  more  complex  problem  been  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  (question  is  understood  immediately ;  for 
visual  impressions  are,  so  to  speak,  the  principal  stuff" 
of  all  human  observations.  It  is  by  the  eyes,  much 
more  than  the  hands,  that  we  possess  the  world  ;  it  is 
by  the  eyes  that  we  detach  ourselves  from  the  earth ; 
it  is  by  the  eyes,  in  fine,  that  we  perceive  the  precious 
and  charming  quality  of  color.  Visible  images  arc 
the  alphabet  of  the  mystical  language  which  the 
world  speaks;  they  are  the  signs,  the  symbols, 
through  which  our  reason  discovers  corporal  en¬ 
tities.  If  the  eye  was  not  capable  of  seizing  be¬ 
tween  these  signs,  between  these  appearances,  and 
the  material  realities,  some  constant  relations,  we 
could  no  longer  know  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  different  objects,  and,  playthings  of  a  perpet¬ 
ual  illusion,  we  should  see  the  world  without  under^ 
standing  anything  of  it.  It  imports  us,  therefore,  to 
seek  with  care  the  characters  of  the  eye  as  a  sensi¬ 
tive  organ,  and  the  relations  which  establish  them- 
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-selves  between  our  impressions  and  the  object  which 
determines  them. 

It  would  be  at  least  singular  that  the  eye  should 
be  an  optical  instrument  of  rather  rude  construction, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  instrument  of  sensibility  of 
delicate  finish.  There  operates  always  in  living 
works  a  sort  of  accommodation  which  measures  the 
imperfection  of  the  organs  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  sensibility.  The  optic  nerve  is  not  different  in 
this  respect  from  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  known  that  the  nerves  have  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body  very  different  functions ;  according  to  the 
organ  in  which  they  are  placed,  they  accomplish  the 
most  dissimilar  works :  in  one  place  they  move  the 
muscles,  in  another  they  perform  secretions,  in  the 
organs  of  the  senses  they  bring  impressions  to  the 
brain.  These  impressions  serve  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  external  and  the  internal  world,  be¬ 
tween  the  non-€(jo  and  the  ego ;  but  the  nerves,  as 
over  obedient  and  unintelligent  servants,  transmit  to 
the  brain  under  the  same  form  the  most  different 
excitations  to  which  they  are  submitted.  Thus  the 
optic  nerve  can  transmit  only  luminous  impressions ; 
the  irritations  due  to  accidental  causes,  to  a  shock,  to 
a  blow,  to  a  morbid  congestion,  are  translated  also 
in  the  brain  by  images.  Strike  lightly  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  and  you  will  see  appear  the  luminous  flashes 
called  phosphoric.  Fever,  narcotics,  or  e.xtreme 
fatigue,  produce  hallucinations  of  terrible  clearness. 
The  brain  can  project  outside  images,  colors,  and 
forms  engendered  in  its  gloomy  depths.  The  pic¬ 
tures  which  are  painted  on  the  retina  are  not  always 
the  images  of  the  external  world.  This  infirmity  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  is  only  a  general  character  of 
all  the  nervous  system,  does  not  fortunately  keep  us 
in  a  perpetual  illusion ;  the  retina,  which  is  well  pro¬ 
tected  against  pressure  and  accident,  is  generally 
preserved  from  all  accidental  irritation,  anil  receives 
only  the  slight  titillations  of  light. 

The  normal  function  of  the  eyes  is  to  distinguish 
bodies  by  their  color  and  form.  By  the  help  of  col¬ 
ors  we  trace  separations  on  the  surface  of  the  im¬ 
age,  then  we  plunge  in  some  sort  under  this  surface 
to  seize  forms,  spaces,  and  distances. 

There  is  nothing  which  is  more  familiar  to  us 
than  the  idea  of  color,  and  still  it  is  not  easy  to  de¬ 
fine  this  quality  of  bodies.  AVhen  we  say  that  an 
orange  is  yellow,  that  means  that  the  orange  pro¬ 
duces  on  our  sight  the  particular  impression  of 
yellow.  Undoubtedly  this  impression  is  connected 
with  a  molecular  condition  of  the  substance  of  the 
orange ;  the  rays  of  white  light  reflected  on  the 
surface  have  a  determinate  vibratory  motion,  but 
this  motion  becomes  color  only  in  bur  eye.  Color 
is  therefore  a  thing  in  part  subjective,  since  it  is  a 
transformation  of  motion  operated  by  our  visual 
sense ;  in  part  objective,  because  this  motion  depends 
on  an  external  material  condition.  It  is  in  this 
that  an  imperfection  of  our  senses  will  reveal  itself. 
The  solar  light,  it  is  known,  is  decomposed  by  a 
glass  prism  into  a  multitude  of  rays ;  a  colored  pen¬ 
cil  subdivides  itself  there  in  like  manner  into  ele¬ 
mentary  colors.  Now  the  retina  does  not  possess 
this  faculty ;  it  is  not  an  instrument  of  analysis,  it 
receives  mixtures  of  colors  without  being  able  to 
discern  their  elements.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
from  the  acoustic  nerve,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
decomposes  sounds  and  isolates  their  harmonics. 
The  visual  impression  is  a  synthetic  impression,  it 
learns  nothing  of  the  composition  of  colors  ;  now  it 
must  not  be  believed  that  this  composition  is  a  thing 
of  little  importance.  Two  red  or  green  shades 


identical  to  the  eye,  but  which  will  give  two  different 
spectra  in  the  prism,  will  for  this  very  reason  exer¬ 
cise  different  chemical,  calorific,  electrical,  and  pho¬ 
tographic  actions  ;  all  the  material  properties  which 
are  represented  by  these  words  remain,  therefore, 
lost  to  the  eye.  We  judge  shades  in  the  lump, 
without  decomposing  them;  there  are  very  few 
persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  delicacies  and 
gradations  of  color.  An  English  savant,  Thomas 
Young,  pretended,  however,  that  the  luminous  im¬ 
pression  is  always  divided  into  three  parts ;  that  the 
eye  possesses  three  classes  of  nervous  fibres,  the  first 
sensible  to  red,  the  second  to  green,  the  third  to 
violet.  We  have  not,  assuredly,  any  consciousness  of 
such  a  division,  but  neither  has  the  ear  ordinarily 
any  consciousness  of  the  resolution  of  a  sound  into 
harmonics.  So  far,  no  anatomical  observation  has 
come  to  support  the  theory  of  Young,  at  least  in 
what  concerns  man,  for  it  seems  that,  in  certain 
birds  and  reptiles,  a  German  anatomist.  Max 
Schiiltze,  has  succeeded  in  discovering  on  the  reti¬ 
nary  surface  threads  having  the  ends  of  some  red, 
of  others  green.  In  favor  of  this  theory  of  Young, 
certain  serious  diseases  of  the  eye  have  been  quoted ; 
it  happens,  for  instance,  that  one  can  become  quite 
blind  to  red,  while  continuing  to  see  green,  yellow 
and  blue ;  hence  it  would  seem  that  one  class  of 
sensitive  fibres  could  be  paralyzed,  while  others  still 

E reserve  their  ordinary  virtues.  However  it  may 
e,  the  eye  does  not  analyze  colors  in  the  manner 
of  the  prism,  and  if  it  distinguishes  In  them  elemen¬ 
tary  parts,  it  undoubtedly  distinguishes  only  three. 
It  must  recognize  bodies,  therefore,  by  the  help  of 
the  simple  impressions  which  the  retina  receives; 
but  are  these  impressions  constant  and  invariable  as 
long  as  the  bodies  themselves  do  not  vary  ?  No,  for 
they  do  not  depend  only  on  the  physical  condition 
of  the  bodies,  they  depend  also  on  the  nature  of  the 
light  to  which  they  are  submitted.  The  colors  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  are  those  whieh  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  white  or  solar  light ;  quite  different 
are  the  colors  and  oppositions  of  shades  by  moon¬ 
light,  beneath  electric  pencils,  to  the  reflections  of 
different  flames.  Ever^'  new  light  necessitates  in 
some  sort  a  new  edueation  of  the  eye.  This  educa¬ 
tion,  however,  takes  place  very  easily ;  the  unfitness 
we  have  for  appreciating  the  most  exquisite  delica¬ 
cies  of  color  accustoms  us  to  distinguish  bmlies  more 
particularly  by  forms,  by  oppositions  of  light  and 
shade,  by  relative  intensities  of  light.  The  stroke, 
the  line,  the  shadow  projected,  are  in  some  respect 
the  most  solid  foundation  of  all  our  visual  impressions. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  succeed  in  recognizing 
bodies  under  every  kind  of  light,  in  spite  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  changes  of  coloration.  White  paper,  for 
instance,  is  darker  by  moonlight  than  black  velvet 
by  daylight,  and  yet  paper  seems  to  us  still  white  in 
the  moonlight,  and  we  should  not  think  of  calling 
black  velvet  white. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  has,  however,  much  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  impressions  :  thus,  in  broad  sunlight, 
all  the  colors  approach,  so  to  speak,  to  white ;  the 
brighter  the  light,  the  weaker  the  oppositions  of 
colors ;  at  the  same  time,  the  yellow  and  red  rays 
become  the  masters  and  strike  on  the  retina  with  an 
inereasing  foree.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  land¬ 
scape  which  is  strongly  lighted  is  drowned  in  a 
very  golden  or  very  yellow  light,  which  envelopes  all 
colored  objects  as  with  an  aureole.  In  the  obscure 
light  of  the  moon,  the  effect  is  quite  inverse  ;  then 
the  shadows,  and  not  the  lights,  arc  brought  near 
and  mixed  together;  the  blue  rays  predominate. 
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the  landscape  Is  enveloped  in  a  bluish  and  violet 
shade.  There  is  almost  no  intermediary  between 
the  maximum  light  of  objects  struck  in  full  by  the 
lunar  rays  and  the  thickest  shade,  —  hence  some¬ 
thing  confused  and  dry,  a  singular  mixture  of  inde¬ 
cision  and  clearne.ss  in  the  outlines,  of  precision  in 
the  parts  lighted,  and  of  confusion  in  the  shades. 

Colored  flames  alter  all  the  familiar  shades  of 
objects,  and  would  render  everything  unrecognizable, 
if  the  eye  was  not  naturally  much  more  indifferent 
to  colors  than  to  forms  and  outlines. 

By  the  light  of  gas,  candles,  and  lamps,  colors 
are  no  longer  whjit  they  were  in  the  solar  light. 
Women  have  toilets  for  the  morning  and  others  for 
the  evening.  The  pictures  of  great  colorists  should 
only  be  looked  at  by  daylight.  There  is  no  need, 
besides,  of  a  new  light  to  modify  colors ;  when  even 
the  source  of  light  does  not  change,  the  shade  of  an 
object  varies  acconling  to  the  ground  on  which  it 
detaches  itself.  M.  Chevreul  was  the  first  to  ana¬ 
lyze  with  precision  this  singul.ar  law  of  the  contrast 
of  colors.  He  has  shown  that  a  design  of  the  same 
shade  of  gray,  for  instance,  when  placed  on  a  white, 
black,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet 
ground,  appears  to  the  eye  of  six  different  shades 
of  gray.  This  proceeds  from  each  of  these  grounds 
projecting  on  what  is  next  to  it  the  complementary 
color  of  its  own  (two  colors  are  called  complemen¬ 
tary  when,  on  mingling  together,  they  recompose  the 
solar  white).  Why  is  this  effect  produced  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  retina  is  very  easily  fatigued.  If  it  looks 
at  green,  it  becomes  rapidly  less  sensible  to  green 
rays,  while  preserving  its  sensibility  for  red  rays ; 
it  will  then  begin  to  see  red  spontaneously.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  eye  has  fixed  itself  on  red,  it 
begins  to  see  green.  A  person  who  is  ignorant  of 
these  laws,  and  who  is  shown  the  same  gray  design 
on  eight  different  grounds,  seeing  eight  designs  cov¬ 
ered  with  eight  complementary  aureoles,  will  think 
them  really  different ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  colored  grounds  with  a  slip  of  white  paper  for 
all  the  designs  to  appear  identical  to  the  first. 

Every  color  is  therefore  surrounded  by  its  com¬ 
plementary  color;  hence  arise  simultaneous  con¬ 
trasts  of  ail  kinds,  so  much  the  more  striking  that 
the  juxbaposited  shades  have  less  elements  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  great  colorists,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  the 
Venetians,  boldly  attack  these  contrasts  with  strokes 
of  their  brush,  seize  on  them,  and  render  them  di¬ 
rectly  visible.  Objects  have  not  then,  even  when 
the  source  of  light  remains  invariable,  an  absolute 
color;  they  always  borrow  something  from  what 
surrounds  them,  they  undergo  the  influence  of  the 
medium.  The  nervous  system  is  not  an  immovable 
mirror,  in  which  Images  remain  constant.  Cover 
the  upper  half  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper  with  a  black 
one,  and  look  fixedly  at  a  point  on  the  white  half 
near  the  line  of  separation ;  take  away,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  seconds,  the  black  sheet:  the  white  sheet 
remains  before  you,  but  the  upper  half  only  will 
seem  to  you  such,  and  the  paper  will  appear  com- 

Kosed  of  two  parts,  the  one  brilliant,  the  other  dull, 
ecause  that  portion  of  the  retina  in  which  the  lower 
half  is  painted  is  already  almost  paralyzed  by  an 
effort  of  some  moments.  Every  time  that  one  looks 
fixedly  at  a  design  of  one  color,  one  perceives,  by 
turning  the  eyes  rapidly  to  a  white  ground,  the 
counterpart  of  this  design  in  the  complementary 
color.  Thus  children  are  taught  to  see  spectres 
which  have  nothing  frightful  about  them,  and  which 
they  can  create  at  will.  AVe  live  surrounded  by 
these  movable  spectres,  so  vague,  in  general,  that  we 


have  no  consciousness  of  seeing  them,  fugitive  and 
almost  indiscernible  on  account  of  the  perpetual 
mobility  of  our  eyes,  which  are  always  moving 
instinctively,  in  order  never  to  become  fatigued. 

The  sensibility  is  not,  besides,  the  same  in  all 
points  of  the  retina,  and  it  is  not  everywhere  equal 
for  all  colors.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
the  yellow  point  of  the  eye  loses  its  sensibility  in  a 
feeble  light.  In  those  regions  which  are  farthest 
removed  from  the  centre  of  direct  vision,  the  sensi¬ 
bility  to  red  is  almost  annihilated ;  red  can  no 
longer  be  seen  indirectly,  when  green  is  still  seen 
very  plainly.  Look,  for  instance,  indirectly  at  a 
geranium  plant  with  red  flowers;  turn  slowly  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  vision  will  become  more 
and  more  oblicjue.  At  a  certain  moment,  the  red 
spots  of  the  flowers  will  disappear,  and  yet  you  will 
still  see  the  erntcmhle,  even  the  outlines  of  the  green 
plant.  It  is  because  the  centre  only  of  the  retina 
IS  very  sensible  to  red  that  rooms  hung  with  this 
color  seem  so  dillicult  to  light  up;  only  a  very 
brilliant  zone  is  seen,  which  is  surrounded  at  the 
extremities  of  the  field  of  vision  by  a  great  obscurity. 

We  come  here  to  the  most  delicate  problem  of 
visual  sensation ;  the  eye  docs  not  appreciate  only 
colors  and  the  gradations  of  light,  it  plunges  beneath 
the  picture  of  the  image  to  seize  on  distances  and 
forms ;  it  sounds  space.  IIow  is  this  done  ?  By 
what  process  do  we  go  beyond  the  retinary  image 
to  the  things  themselves  which  produce  it  ?  AVhat 
correspondence  can  establish  itself  between  the 
brain  and  the  luminous  points  ?  IIow  do  we  come 
to  have  a  conception  of  the  distances  which  separate 
from  the  common  focus  of  sensations  the  objects 
even  of  these  sensations?  These  (luestions  have, 
during  all  time,  embarrassed  science ;  there  is  here 
something  else  beside  a  purely  physical  phenomenon, 
it  is  question  of  the  interpretation  of  a  jihcnomenon ; 
the  image  is  a  sign,  a  symbol  behind  which  we 
divine  space.  To  divine  it  would  be  still  nothing, 
but  we  measure  It.  It  is  the  mind  which  runs  on 
the  luminous  taj,  and  which  stops  on  it  at  a  deter¬ 
mined  point.  It  is  the  mind  which  judges  that  this 
is  near  and  that  is  far ;  it  is  it  which  rounds  the 
circumference  into  a  sphere ;  which  unrolls  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  plain  to  the  horizon  ;  which  sees  two  lines 
parallel  that  the  eye  perceives  convergent ;  which 
thrusts  back  bodies  to  their  true  depth ;  which 
divines  forms  from  shadows  and  solids  from  sur¬ 
faces. 

IIow  does  this  wonderful  education  of  thought 
take  place  ?  Some  pretend  that  the  eye  is  suflicient ; 
others,  that  the  eye  could  not  do  it  without  the  help 
of  another  sense,  which  is  touch.  According  to  the 
first,  we  perceive  distance  directly ;  according  to  the 
second,  the  faculty  of  appreciating  distance  is  not 
innate,  inherent  in  the  visual  apparatus,  it  is  simply 
a  conquest  of  reason  and  experience.  If  there  is  a 
sort  of  pre-established  harmony  between  the  cause 
of  the  impressions  and  the  organ  which  receives 
them,  an  exact  and  necessary'  correspondence  must 
produce  itself  spontaneously  between  the  localization 
of  the  ima^s  and  the  localization  of  the  objects. 
1\I.  Giraud-Teulon,  who  has  occupied  himself  a  good 
deal  with  the  theory  of  binocular  vision,  admits  that 
the  retina,  when  struck  by  a  luminous  ray;  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  direction  of  this  ray.  T  wo  retlnary  points 
touched  at  the  same  time  in  both  eyes  by  rays  coming 
from  a  luminous  point,  feel  two  directions,  if  one 
may  so  call  it,  and  at  the  intersection  of  these  direc¬ 
tions  a  point  of  which  the  distance  is  determined  by 
a  kind  of  geometrical  triangulation.  In  this  theory. 
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it  Is  not  the  retinary  image  which  the  eye  perceives ; 
through  this  image,  and  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
visual” ray,  it  discerns  the  object  itself  at  the  place  it 
occupies.  The  image  of  an  object  is  always  reversed 
on  the  retina ;  we  nevertheless  see  objects  right  be¬ 
cause  we  return  to  the  point  of  departure  of  the  im¬ 
pression  without  stopping  at  the  rctinary  image. 
The  empirical  theory  seems  to  us  to  be  nearer  the 
truth ;  the  phenomenon  of  vision  is  not  purely  mate¬ 
rial,  it  commences  in  the  senses,  it  ends  in  the  mind. 
The  sense  which  occupies  us  does  not  differ  in  this 
point  from  the  others, —  from  touch,  for  example. 
Hold  a  marble  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  YOU  will  immediately  have  the  sensation  that  you 
touch  something  round.  This  judgment,  however, 
is  one  of  the  most  complex  mental  phenomena ;  in 
fact,  one  has  two  separate  sensations,  limited  to  lit¬ 
tle  surfaces  which  are  almost  plane.  The  idea  of 
unity,  the  idea  of  roundness,  arise,  however,  in  the 
mind ;  but  motlify  th^  familiar  circumstances  of 
these  phenomena,  cross  two/mgers,  and  lean  them 
lightly  on  the  marble  in  such*  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
roll  a  little  from  right  to  left.  You  will  believe  you 
touch  two  marbles  instead  of  one,  and  the  sensation 
will  remain  very  clearly  double,  even  when  you 
know  that  you  will  see  only  one  object  between  your 
fingers.  Something  similar  takes  place  in  the 
eyes ;  the  two  retinary  images  painted  by  one  object 
are  distinct,  still  more,  they  are  never  quite  alike. 
One  can  easily  convince  one’s  self  of  this  by  holding 
a  finger  at  some  distance  from  the  face  and  closing 
one  eye,  then  the  other.  In  both  cases,  the  raised 
finger  does  not  conceal  the  same  objects.  A  body 
appears  always  to  each  of  the  eyes  under  a  some¬ 
what  different  face :  the  two  images  arc  dissimilar, 
and,  the  nearer  the  body  is,  the  less  they  resemble 
each  other ;  but,  in  spite  of  these  differences,  they 
give  a  single  sensation.  It  must  not  be  said  that  the 
two  images  are  confounded  ;  never  being  identical, 
they  cannot  quite  cover  each  other  like  two  cuttings 
having  the  same  outlines;  but  the  dualism  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  does  not  prevent  the  unity  of  the  sensation. 
Reciprocally,  when  two  images,  two  photographs,  for 
instance,  taken  under  angles  a  little  different,  strike 
on  the  retina  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  sim¬ 
ple  sensation,  we  believe  to  have  before  us  a  single 
body.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  is  constructed  the 
instrument,  now  so  familiar,  that  is  called  the  stereo¬ 
scope  ;  two  pictures  are  introiluced  into  it  like  those 
which  would  present  themselves  separately  to  the 
right  eye  and  the  left  eye,  which  give  to  both  eyes, 
when  they  look  together,  the  illusion  of  a  single  pic¬ 
ture  in  which  the  objects  preserve  the  natural  relief. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  first  to  remark,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Painting,  that  both  eyes  do  not  perceive 
quite  the  same  picture,  that  one  sees  a  little  more  of 
the  right  of  objects,  the  other  a  little  more  of  the  left. 
Not  having  the  same  position  in  space,  they  are 
the  points  of  view  of  two  pictures  a  little  different. 
It  will  be  divined  on  reflection,  and  the  experience 
of  the  stereoscope  demonstrates  it,  that  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  depths  and  distances  depends  on  this  dualism. 
If,  closing  one  eye,  we  look  with  the  other,  we  have, 
it  is  true,  the  perception  of  distances;  but  the  judg¬ 
ments  one  arrives  at  in  this  case  can  hardly  be  dis¬ 
engaged  from  the  knowledge  already  acquired  by 
the  long  experience  of  binocular  vision.  There  are 
few  pictures,  moreover,  in  which  there  are  no  lines 
which  serve  as  a  measure  for  the  appreciation  of 
depths ;  we  are  so  familiar  with  the  figure  of  men 
and  animals,  the  height  of  trees  and  of  buildings, 
that  the  presence  of  such  objects  in  an  image  fur¬ 


nishes  immediate  data  to  measure  others.  The 
shadows  projected,  their  magnitude,  the  inclination 
which  they  present,  are  a  great  assistance  to  us  also, 
as  are  the  perspective  directions  and  the  diminution 
of  light  with  distance ;  but,  it  should  be  remarked,  it 
is  the  mind  only  which  works  on  these  data.  A  single 
eye  judges  distances  in  the  manner  that  we  appreci¬ 
ate  them  ideally  in  the  picture  of  a  painter.  In  or¬ 
dinary  vision,  things  take  place  differently,  and  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  define  the  exact  part  of  the  binocu¬ 
lar  sight  in  the  sensation  of  relief  and  in  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  distance.  It  might  be  supposed,  and  this 
opinion  has  in  fact  been  maintained,  that  the  mobility 
of  the  eyes  had  some  share  in  it :  if  one  looks  atten¬ 
tively'  into  a  stereoscope,  one  will  see  that  the  two 
images  are  not  really  perfectly  blended  except  at  the 
points  on  which  the  direct  vision  is  fixed ;  in  the  field 
of  indirect  vision,  there  is  always  a  little  confa-<ion, 
caused  by  the  stryggling  of  the  two  images.  The 
eye  must  turn  itself  everywhere  on  the  stereoscopic 
picture  to  seize  fully  on  all  the  forms.  The  move¬ 
ments,  the  slow  wanderings  of  the  look,  render  the 
relief  more  sensible,  but  the  fixed  eye  is  also  capable 
of  seizing  it.  Dove  has  shown  that  the  stereoscopic 
illusion  is  still  produced  when  the  images  are  lighted 
by  an  electric  spark  which  shines  only  during  the 
one  fortieth  of  a  second.  Thus  two  impressions  are 
confounded  in  an  infinitely  short  time  into  a  single 
sensation.  * 

The  mind  has  the  sovereign  share  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  phenomenon ;  the  explanation  must  not  be 
sought  in  the  operation  of  the  nerves  at  the  bottom 
of  the  brain,  or  in  preordained  dispositions  and  cor¬ 
respondences  of  the  retinary  points  ;  anatomy  and 
optics  confute  these  fragile  hypotheses.  No,  the 
sensorium  receives  clearly  two  distinct  impressions, 
the  more  distinct  when  the  object  is  near;  the  mind, 
educated  by  a  long  experience,  interprets  these  two 
impressions,  and  the  idea  which  it  receives  from 
them  is  an  idea  which  agrees  and  accommodates 
itself  with  the  reality  of  things.  This  mental  opera¬ 
tion  takes  place  with  the  security  and  rapidity  of  an 
instinct,  and  consequently  is  divested  of  any  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  consciousness.  However,  and  words 
fail  here  to  express  acts  of  the  inward  life  on  which 
psychological  attention  has  never  been  turned,  the 
sensorium  has  to  make  an  effort  sometimes  greater, 
sometimes  less,  in  order  to  mix  the  two  impressions 
caused  by  an  object;  this  effort  diminishes  when 
the  object  recedes,  and  increases  when  it  approaches. 
They  are  undoubtedly  the  variations  of  this  cere¬ 
bral  work  which  give  us  the  perception  of  dis¬ 
tances. 

Materially,  physiologically,  the  two  retinary  im¬ 
ages  never  blend ;  they  remain  always  distinct ;  it  is 
the  mind  only  which  unites  them.  Dove  has  fur¬ 
nished  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  this.  We  call 
those  bodies  brilliant  which  can  reflect  a  ray  of  light 
into  one  of  our  eyes,  without  reflecting  it  into  the 
other,  in  such  a  manner  that  if  we  look  at  them, 
closing  alternately  the  right  eye  and  the  left,  they 
are  lighted  quite  differently.  Let  an  even  surface, 
white  on  a  stereoscopic  image,  —  the  right,  for  in¬ 
stance,  be  painted  in  black  on  the  left  image,  and  in 
the  instrument  it  will  appear  brilliant  like  a  metallic 
surface,  even  when  the  paper  is  entirely  dull  ahd 
dark.  Whence  comes  this  strange  illusion  ?  From 
one  eye  receiving  light  from  the  surface  in  question, 
while  the  other  receives  none,  —  a  character  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  brilliant  bodies.  The 
two  impressions  received  in  this  case  must  remain 
absolutely  and  materially  distinct,  since  it  is  the 
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hostility  itself  of  these  impressions  which  causes 
here  the  illusion  of  the  stereoscopic  brilliancy.  If 
the  two  impressions  blended  as  two  colors  minp;le 
together,  we  should  see,  from  the  mixture  of  the 
black  and  the  white,  a  dull  gray  surface  ;  now  this 
does  not  take  place.  The  two  impressions,  far  from 
mingling  together,  remain  independent  and,  so  to 
speak,  in  opposition.  It  is  the  mind  which  unites 
them.  It  reijuires  two  signs  to  perceive  an  object. 

Colors,  changing  forms,  qmilities,  conditions,  and 
diffei-ent  movements  are  material  symbols  through 
which  the  rational  soul  perceives  eternal  laws,  an¬ 
terior  and  superior  to  phenomena.  The  senses  are 
more  or  less  imj)erfect,  their  imjwessions  are  more 
or  less  obtuse ;  it  matters  little,  if  the  mind  in  these 
broken  fragments  of  a  mirror  has  been  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  rejection  of  the  absolute,  if  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  master  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  able  to  con¬ 
struct  artificial  senses,  and  succeeds  in  measuring 
forces  of  which  the  human  organism  receives  only 
an  indirect  and  distant  counter-shock.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  final  causes,  supposing  an  absolute  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  organs  and  a  native  harmony  between 
the  subject  and  the  object,  is  powerless  before  pure 
science,  which  demonstrates  in  a 'peremjitory  man¬ 
ner  that  the  organs  are  imperfect ;  that  nothing  in 
the  human  being  any  more  than  in  the  animals  is 
finished,  definitive ;  that  one  perceive  everywhere 
the  trace  of  past  metamorphoses,  and  tliat  one  feels 
everywhere  at  the- same  time  instability  and  flexi¬ 
bility.  Philosophy  must  neither  be  deaf  nor  blind, 
it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  science  of  facts ; 
facts  are  like  a  door  of  which  it  alone,  in  reality, 
will  keep  the  key.  This  rapid  study  on  the  eye 
and  vision  must  make  it  clearly  understood,  for 
to  what  has  brought  us  the  criticism  of  the  eye  as 
an  optical  instrument  and  as  an  apparatus  of  sensi¬ 
bility?  Is  it  not  to  this  precious  conclusion  that 
experience  and  reasoning  enjoy  in  the  phenomenon 
cf  vision  a  preponderating  role,  that  man  learns  to 
make  use  of  incomplete  senses  to  arrive  at  a  knowl¬ 
edge  more  and  more  jwrfect  of  the  external  world ; 
finally,  that  corporal  matter  is  only  a  sort  of  trans¬ 
parent  mantle  thrown  between  our  mind  and  time, 
space  and  the  absolute  ? 

ENGLISH  WAYS. 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  soci¬ 
ety  an  American  lady  residing  in  England,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 
With  great  frankness  she  declared  her  entire  disen¬ 
chantment  concerning  New  York.  The  streets  of 
that  metropolis  seemed  to  her  very  narrow  and  very 
dirty,  after  her  experience  of  London ;  and,  above 
all,  she  found  herself  most  uncomfortable  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  cabs.  To  be  forced  to  plod  up  and 
down  the  American  thoroughfares,  with  no  refuge 
from  pedcstrianism  but  in  an  omnibus,  a  carriage,  or 
a  street  car,  and  to  be  debarred  from  going  to  par¬ 
ties  or  theatres  in  wet  we.ather,  because  there  were 
no  “hansoms”  or  “four-wheelers”  for  which  she 
could  send  her  maid,  seemed  to  her  unendurable  in¬ 
conveniences ;  and  she  had  come  back  to  England 
fully  satisfied  with  a  temporary  sojourn  in  her  own 
ciJuntry,  and  ready  to  settle  down  here  contentedly 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

No  doubt  the  English  cabs,  and  more  especially 
the  cabs  of  London,  are  dear  and  dirty.  Equally 
certain  is  ft  that  they  will  not  bear  a  moment’s  com¬ 
parison  with  the  cabs  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
the  rest  of  the  European  capitals.  Plnglish  editors 


tell  us  this  often  enough,  and  without  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  cab  proprietors.  But  to  Americans 
who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  anything  of  the  i 
kind  at  home,  the  English  cabs  are  a  positive  luxu- 
ry,  and  their  fares  are  ridiculously  cheap.  Even 
the  English  omnibus  —  that  unventilated  box  upon 
wheels  —  that  combination  of  inconveniences  — 
possesses  several  advantages  over  the  omnibus  of 
the  United  States.  The  American  omnibus  is  more 
roomy  and  the  seats  are  more  comfortably  cush¬ 
ioned,  and  the  windows  will  let  down  so  as  to  admit 
fresh  air ;  but  still  it  is  but  very  few  removes  from 
that  Texan  stage-coach,  in  regard  to  which  a  trav¬ 
eller  indignantly  observed  that  he  w.as  willing  to 
pay  for  a  ride  and  walk  the  whole  distance,  but  he ’d 
be  hanged  if  he  would  carry  a  fence  rail  to  pry  the 
coach  out  of  the  mud-holes.  He  who  rides  in  an 
American  omnibus  works  his  own  passage.  There  I 
is  no  conductor  to  stop  the  vehicle  ,  and  open  the 
door  for  him  when  he  want  to  get  in  or  out;  he 
must  pass  his  fare  up  to  the  driver  through  a  round 
hole  in  the  roof,  and  as  the  driver  has  double  duties 
to  perform,  it  is  problematical  when  the  passenger 
will  receive  his  change  ;  he  must  vacate  his  seat  and 
hang  on  to  the  straps  whenever  a  lady  wishes  to  en¬ 
ter  the  crowded  ’bus,  since  there  are  no  limits  to 
American  politeness,  and  no  regulations  enforced  as 
to  the  number  of  persons  that  the  omnibus  is  to  car¬ 
ry  ;  and,  lastly,  if  he  happens  to  sit  near  the  hole  in 
the  roof  through  which  the  fares  are  handed  to  the 
driver,  he  must  pay  everybody’s  money,  and  be  held 
responsible  for  the  change.  I 

An  English  omnibus  has  its  faults ;  but,  neverthe-  * 
less,  it  is  sometimes  “  full  inside,”  while  in  every 
American  omnibus  there  is  always  “  room  for  one 
more.”  An  English  omnibus  has  seats  outside, 
which  gentlemen  prefer  in  any  decent  sort  of 
weather.  And,  best  of  all,  it  also  has  a  conductor, 
who  will  attend  to  your  entrance  and  exit,  receive 
your  money,  and  sometimes  remember  to  let  you 
out  within  a  few  squares  of  your  destination.  It  is 
related  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  that,  when  he 
desired  to  leave  an  American  omnibus,  lie  shouted 
through  the  pay-hole  to  the  driver,  and  when  he 
desired  to  p.ay  his  fare  he  pulled  the  check-rein  and 
stopped  the  vehicle.  These  proceedings,  although 
they  excited  much  ridicule,  seem  to  me  perfectly 
natural.  Old  fogey  as  England  is  considered,  it  is 
many  years  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  public 
conveyances,  and  in  several  other  matters  quite  as 
important.  Doubtless  the  English  omnibuses  may 
be  capable  of  great  improvements ;  no  one  can  ride 
In  them  and  not  agree  with  this  opinion  ;  but  It  Is  | 
not  for  Americans  to  cast  a  stone  at  a  means  of  loco¬ 
motion  far  in  advance  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  fares  are  the  same  for  all 
distances,  and  where  foolish  laws  prevent  the  omni¬ 
buses  from  running  on  Sundays,  when  the  greatest 
number  of  people  wish  to  travel  about. 

I  do  not  forget  the  American  street-railways, 
which  many  persons  and  many  journals  are  now 
anxious  to  have  introduced  into  England.  If 
George  Francis  Train  had  been  more  of  a  business 
man,  and  less  of  a  buncombe  orator,  this  experiment 
would  have  been  tried  in  London  long  ago ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  prejudices  which  he  managed  to  create 
against  his  own  scheme,  the  project  of  street-railways 
now  has  so  many  and  such  influential  friends,  that 
well-informed  journalists  predict  that  these  railways 
will  soon  supersede  the  omnibuses.  If  these  predic¬ 
tions  prove  correct,  there  are  large  fortunes  to  be 
realized  by  the  omnibus  proprietors,  who  have  only 
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j  to  follow  the  example  of  their  American  brethren  ways  in  England.  Concerning  these  and  a  hundred 
'  by  first  claiming  indemnities  for  the  loss  of  their  other  very  important  points  of  detail,  a  parliamen- 
I  routes,  and  then  investing  the  money  thus  acquired  tary  commission  could  readily  obtain  reliable  infor- 
in  the  stock  of  the  railway  companies.  It  is  quite  ination ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  charters  for 
!  certain  that  street-railroads  in  England  will  pay.  street-railroads  will  be  granted  until  the  subject  be 
i  In  America  the  dividends  are  something  enormous,  thoroughly  investigated. 

I  _ fortv  per  cent  per  annum  has  been  paid  by  some  The  substitutes  tor  cabs  in  America  are  hackney- 

I  companies.  Legislators  and  lobby-agents  grow  rich  coaches,  —  lumbering  two-horsed  carriages,  little 
upon  the  bribes  offered  to  secure  the  passage  of  used  by  the  citizens,  except  at  Irish  funerals,  but 
Acts  permitting  the  streets  to  be  occupied  by  these  left  free  to  victimize  poor  strangers.  Nominally 
:  railroads.  I  believe  that  the  Birkenhead  railway  under  the  control  of  the  police,  the  drivers,  who  are 
—  tramway,  it  is  called  in  England  —  is  very  re-  generally  roughs,  or  rudians,  as  Dickens  rechristens 
^  munerative ;  and  in  the  little  Spanish  town  of  tlicm,  contrive  to  evade  all  the  efforts  ot  vigilant 
^  Jerez,  whence  .almost  all  the  best  sherry  is  exported,  officials,  like  Inspector  Brackett,  to  keep  them  in 
!  I  found  that  the  street-railway  was  regarded  as  a  order. 

profitable  investment.  IIow  much  greater,  then.  Printed  rates  of  fares  are  directed  to  be  placed  in 
!  will  he  the  gains  of  the  tramway  companies  in  such  every  coach,  and  the  drivers  hide  them  under  the 
'  a  place  as  London,  which  is  a  city  of  suburbs  amd  cushior.s  or  lloor-cloths,  where  travellers  can  never 
ina;;nificcnt  distances,  and  in  which  the  daily  travel  find  them.  Legally  the  fare  is  fifty  cents  —  two 
is  almost  incalculable!  But  if  my  suggiistions  in  shillings  English  —  per  mile;  but  pr.actically  the 
regard  to  this  matter  could  have  any  weight  with  passenger  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  driver,  who  will 
m"!mbers  of  Parliament,  I  would  beg  of  them  not  to  not  accept  less  than  one  dollar — four  shillings 
irrant  charters  for  any  strcet-railw.ay  companies  English — for  any  distance,  however  short,  and  who 
i  wfore  sending  a  commission  to  New  York  and  will  coolly  drive  oil'  with  your  trunks  in  the  day- 
PhilaJelphia  to  inquire  as  to  the  operation  of  the  time,  or  knock  you  down  in  the  night-time,  if  vou 
!  system  in  the  United  States.  For  examp'e,  there  resist  his  demands,  which  are  uniformly  extortion- 
is  no  reason  why  a  percentage  of  the  profits  of  the  ate.  The  law  directs  him  to  give  you  a  ticket,  with 
companies  should  not  be  paid  to  the  local  govern-  his  number  inscribed,  when  you  engage  his  coach, 
ment  as  the  priiie  of  the  right  of  Avay.  Most  of  the  Practically  he  never  does  anytliing  of  the  kind,  and 
present  cotupanies  in  American  cities  have  escaped  abuses  you  manfully  if  you  ask  for  his  ticket.  Com- 
irom  this  just  debt  by  ignoring  the  municipal  gov-  pare  these  dear  and  dangerous  b.ickney-coaches 
emments,  .and  obtaining  their  charters  —  generally  with  the  cabs  of  EngLand.  You  have  only  to  step 
,  by  direct  purchase  —  I'rom  the  St  ite  legislatures ;  into  the  street,  or  send  out  a  servant,  and  your  cab 
but  so  powerful  has  been  the  agitation  upon  the  sub-  is  immediately  at  your  service.  For  sixpence  a 
I  ject,  that  all  future  corporations  will  be  compelled  mile,  or  two-and-sixpcnce  an  hour,  —  the  legal  fare 
:  to  insert  a  clause  giving  the  local  taxpayers  a  share  is  two  sliillings,  —  you  imiy  ride  wherever  you  ple.asc. 
i  of  their  earnings,  more  than  enough  to  keep  the  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  distance,  police- notices 
I  streets  clean  and  in  repair.  Such  a  clause  ought  to  are  plentifully  posted,  detailing  the  exact  fares  be- 
be  forced  into  every  English  charter.  There  is  no  tween  various  loc<alities,  —  a  device  unknown  to  the 
better  model  than  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  inventive  Americans.  If  you  quarrel  with  your 
preserves  its  inhabitants  from  all  State  taxation  by  cabman,  you  may  order  liim  to  drive  to  the  nearest 
■  simply  levying  a  percentage  upon  every  ticket  jwlicc-statioii,  and  have  the  afl'air  settled  at  once, 
issued  by  the  Camden  and  Amlioy  Railway  Com-  A  London  cabman  dare  not  disobey  such  an  order ; 
pany.  Again,  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  a  New  York  driver  would  tip  you  into  the  East 
that  the  English  omnibus  proprietors  will  not  volun-  River  first. 

'  tarily’  adopt  the  transfer-ticket  system,  which  works  Unquestionably  the  London  cabbies  always  want 
,  so  admirably  in  Paris.  The  railway  proprietors  more  than  their  just  fares,  and  usually  manage  to 
w'lll  be  just  as  obstinate,  unless  the  law  steps  in  to  get  it;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  rather  inclined  to 
:  compel  them  to  accominoJate  the  public.  In  New  whine  than  to  be  insolent,  and,  except  with  drunk- 
[  York,  where  this  point  was  overlooked  iit  the  ch.ar-  en  men,  they  .arc  seldom  quarrelsome.  I  have 
j  tors,  the  companies  refuse  to  issue  transfer-tickets,  lived  tAvo  years  in  England,  have  employed  cabmen 
although  they  arc  almost  all  OAvned  by  the  same  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  much  more 
I  capitalists;  but  in  Philadelphia  you  h.ave  the  priv-  frequently  than  the  m  ijority  of  people,  and  I  have 
ilegc  of  changing  your  route  as  often  as  you  ])lease,  never  yet  had  a  dispute  which  an  extra  si.xpenee 
for  the  same  fare,  so  long  as  you  are  travelling  in  did  not  satisfactorily  settle.  There  are  people  who 
the  same  general  direction.  upon  principle  would  not  giA-e  an  extra  sixpence  to 

Then  the  shameful  OA-er-crowding  peculi.ar  to  the  settle  anything  ;  but  they  arc  not  Americans,  or  else 
American  street-cars  should  be  prevented  by  strict  they  ai’e  better  fitted  for  another  world,  where  there 
legislation ;  for  in  the  United  States  the  passenger  is  no  small  change.  Even  such  persons  will  admit, 
are  packed  into  the  cars  as  closely,  but  not  as  com-  however,  that  it  is  better  to  be  begged  for  money 
fortably,  as  herrings  in  a  barrel,  seats  or  no  seats,  than  to  be  knocked  down  and  robbed  of  it ;  and 
ventilation  or  no  ventilation,  .and  all  the  remonstran-  this  is  just  the  distinction  between  English  and 
ces  of  the  press  are  unavailing.  If  an  occasional  American  cabmen.  In  point  of  fact,  almost  all  the 
death,  frequent  accidents,  and  life-long  illnesses  English  cabbies  are  beggars.  They  have  no  fixed 
result  from  this  practice,  the  companies  console  idea  of  the  just  amount  of  their  fares.  If  you  hand 
themselves  with  their  enormous  dividends ;  for  “  cor-  them  what  you  think  right,  and  walk  oft',  they  drive 
porations  have  no  souls.”  Besides  this,  it  is  undeni-  away  ;  if  you  hesitate,  they  b^gin  to  talk  about  the 
able  that  street-railways  do  encumber  the  thorough-  bad  weather,  and  rough  roads,  and  long  distances, 
fares  and  impede  the  business-traftic,  and  it  is  a  and  ask  you  for  more  money.  They  never  have 
question  whether  the  underground  railways,  when  ehari^e ;  and  should  you  venture  to  say,  “  IIow 
their  ramifications  beneath  the  streets  are  perfected,  much?”  they  regard  you  as  fair  game,  and  name 
will  not  supersede  the  necessity  for  American  tram-  any  price  less  than  a  sovereign.  During  the  recent 
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cab-8trikes,  I  amused  myself  by  considering  what  the 
results  would  be  if  every  cabman  were  paid  his 
exact  fare  by  every  passenger.  Why,  in  the  first 

[dace,  the  cabman’s  receipts  would  be  cut  down  at 
east  one  third.  Imagine  the  consequences  for 
yourselves.  This  may  be  an  argument  for  raising 
the  legal  fares  of  the  cabs ;  but  that  is  a  matter  be¬ 
yond  my  province.  I  only  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  nowhere  in  the  world,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  England,  is  the  dealing  between  a  cab-dri¬ 
ver  and  his  passenger  conducted  upon  business  prin¬ 
ciples, —  so  much  service  for  so  much  money.  You 
have  often  heard  cabmen  say,  “  My  horse  is  lame, 
sii';  ”  or  “  I ’ve  driven  very  fast,  sir ;  ”  or  “  It 's  a  rainy 
night,  sir  ;  ”  or  I ’d  like  to  drink  your  health,  sir,”  as 
an  excuse  for  receiving  more  than  the  law  allows ; 
but  nobdly  ever  hearcl  a  cabman  say,  “  Y’ou  have 
iven  me  more  than  ray  fare,”  sir ;  or  “  this  shilling 
elongs  to  you,  sir,  as  I ’ve  driven  you  only  a  mile.” 
One  night  after  a  dinner-party,  having  carelessly 
ut  my  gold  and  silver  together  in  my  vest  pocket, 
paid  the  cabmen  sovereigns  for  shillings,  and  half- 
sovereigns  for  sixpences,  in  the  dark  ;  but  neither 
at  my  ho.-it’s  house  nor  at  my  hotel  did  any  cabman 
call  to  refund  the  money.  I  do  not  deduce  from 
this  accident  that  all  cabmen  are  thieves ;  I  merely 
state  that  English  cabmen  swindle  you  more  civilly 
than  most  others.  Only  at  Paris  is  the  pour-loire  so 
fixed  a  eharge  that  no  intelligent  person  need  be 
humbugged. 

To  my  countrymen  an.xious  to  see  London  I  give 
this  advice,  instead  of  the  stereotyped  formula  of  the 
uide-books  about  riding  on  the  top  of  the  omni¬ 
uses  :  Walk  till  you  are  tired,  and  then  call  a  cab 
to  convey  you  back  to  your  hotel  or  to  your  pre¬ 
destined  terminus. 

In  walking  about  London  you  will  always  find 
amusement,  and  often  instruction.  No  American’s 
education  is  complete  until  he  has  come  to  Enghand, 
and  studied  attentively  the  country  and  the  people. 
No  Englishman’s  education  is  complete  until  he  has 
made  a  similar  study  of  America.  The  two  coun¬ 
tries  are  so  much  alike,  and  yet  so  different,  that  at 
every  step  there  is  something  new  to  learn  —  some¬ 
thing  to  imitate  —  something  to  avoid.  In  some 
respects,  the  Americans  are  centuries  in  advance  of 
the  English  people ;  in  others,  we  transatlantic 
folks,  compared  with  the  English,  are  barbarians. 
If  I  were  forced  to  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  nations  in  a  single  sentence,  I  should  say  that 
the  b.nglish  are  too  fond  of  retaining  old  ideas  be¬ 
cause  they  are  old,  and  that  the  Americans  are  too 
fond  of  adopting  new  ideas  because  they  are  new. 
Too  much  Conservatism  versus  too  rapid  Progress,  — 
this  is  England  and  America  in  a  nut-shell.  A  dear 
old  English  friend,  named  Robert  Hanna,  who  in¬ 
structed  me  in  my  youth,  and  taught  me  to  love 
this  country  next  to  my  own,  put  the  same  thought 
into  another  form.  “  England,”  said  he,  “  has  too 
much  law,  and  America  too  little.”  Not  to  take 
the  reader  further  away  from  the  subject  of  which  I 
began  to  write,  I  own  that  these  thoughts  occurred 
to  me,  as  they  probably  have  to  many  others,  when 
I  first  drove  about  in  a  hansom,  and  saw  something 
of  the  mysteries  of  London.  Along  your  hap-hazanl 
route  you  notice  on  every  hand  some  proofs  of  the 
ultra-Conservatism  of  England.  Across  certain 
streets,  for  instance,  you  see  iron  railings  erected, 
with  a  gate,  and  sometimes  a  gate-keeper. 

These  streets  are  not  always  the  most  unfre¬ 
quented.  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  one  of  the 
busiest  thoroughfares  in  London,  is  thus  barred  and 


disgraced.  Upon  inquiring,  you  learn  that  such 
streets  are  the  property  of  noblemen ;  that  the  gates 
are  closed  at  fixed  hours  by  the  nobleman’s  com¬ 
mands  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  show  that  public  traf-  ' 
fie  is  permitted  on  sufferance,  and  to  prevent  any  ! 
desuetude  of  legal  rights,  the  gates  are  shut  formally  ' 
once  a  year,  no  matter  how  much  the  public  may 
be  inconvenienced.  Would  any  other  people  than 
the  English  permit  this  ?  Riding  farther,  you  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  transit  of  a  cab  across  a  public  park 
is  forbidden  by  somebody  who  signs  himself  “  G^'oroe 
Ranger,”  and  that  you  are  obliged  to  drive  miles  ’ 
out  of  your  way  in  consequence.  Would  any  other 
people  than  the  English  submit  to  this  ?  Arrived 
at  another  park  in  the  evening,  you  see  a  number 
of  men  and  women  w.alking  about  disconsolately 
inside,  and  you  are  informed  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  get  out,  the  gates  being  locked  at  nine 
o’clock.  You  also  discover  that,  although  the 
gates  of  this  park  are  closed,  officials  are  at  hand  to 
open  them  for  cabs  and  carriages,  and  that  these  ' 
useless  officials,  who  merely  represent  a  public  an¬ 
noyance,  are  salaried  by  the  Crown,  to  whom  the 
parks  belong.  The  Crown  in  England  means  the 
people.  Would  any  other  people  than  the  English 
submit  to  be  badgered  and  worried  like  this  ?  You 
attempt  to  drive  out  to  the  suburbs,  or  to  cross  from 
one  side  of  the  I'hames  to  the  other,  and  toll-keep¬ 
ers  present  themselves,  and  mulct  you  of  what  is  ' 
virtually  a  fine  for  passing  from  street  to  street. 
Englishmen  know  that  turnpike  and  bridge  tolls  in 
a  great  metropolis  are  nuisances  which  should  be  ' 
abolished ;  but  the  British  argument,  “  It  has  alwap 
been  so,”  covers  all  these  cases.  No  foreigner  can 
help  feeling  that  all  such  weeds  in  the  fair  garden  ; 
of  England  ought  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 

The  symbol  of  English  Conservatism  is  the  guin¬ 
ea.  There  is  no  such  coin  issued  from  the  mint 
It  was  obsolete  years  ago.  The  pound  or  sovereign 
has  entirely  replaced  it.  Y’’et  it  lives  in  the  charges 
of  shopkeepers  and  theatrical  managers  and  bene¬ 
volent  societies.  Whenever  you  are  charged  a  guin¬ 
ea  for  anything,  you  may  make  up  your  mind  that 
you  have  been  cheated  out  of  a  shilling.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  press  never  exposes  this  swindle,  because,  among 
other  reasons,  writers  are  always  paid  by  the  pul^ 
lishers  so  many  guineas  a  column  or  so  many  guin¬ 
eas  a  page.  It  would  be  fairer  and  more  business¬ 
like  to  say  so  many  pounds,  so  many  shillings ;  but 
the  writers  perfectly  understand  that,  if  this  were 
the  rule,  their  recompense  would  soon  be  the  pounds 
without  the  shillings,  and  so  they  have  no  interest 
in  attacking  the  guinea  nuisance.  But  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  ought  to  remember  that,  while  they  receive 
guineas,  they  also  pay  out  guineas,  and  that,  in  the 
end,  on  everything,  from  theatre-boxes  to  silk  hats, 
they  lose  more  than  they  gain.  A  single  leader  in 
the  Times,  a  few  sijuibs  from  Punoli,  and  this  swin¬ 
dle  would  be  extinguished.  It  exists  simply  because 
it  has  existed,  and  it  robs  the  rich  just  as  the  farthing 
swindle  robs  the  poor.  At  the  cheap  shops  in  Eng¬ 
land  you  may  see  articles  marked  in  large  letters, 
“  ONE  SHILLING,”  and  then  in  smaller  letters 
“  F.LKVKNi’EN’CE,”  and  then  in  smaller  letters  still, 
almost  illegible  to  those  who  do  not  wear  specbicles, 
“  t/iree  /arthinfjs.”  These  are  goods  sold  at  more 
honest  shops  for  eighteenpence.  But  the  eyes  of 
the  shrewd  British  matron  are  attracted,  first  of  all, 
by  the  staring  announcement  of  “  one  shilling.” 
She  does  not  see  the  “  elevenpence  ”  until  she  is 
half-way  into  the  shop,  and  the  “  three  farthings  ” 
are  unknown  to  her  until  she  meets  them  in  the 
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yil.  Sauntering  by  one  of  these  shops,  and  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  proprietor  seemed  to  be  disengaged,  I 
stepped  in  and  asked  him,  amon^  other  questions, 
what  effect  it  would  have  upon  his  business  if  he 
were  boldly  to  advertise  his  goods  at  “  two  shillings,” 
instead  of  the  deceptive  “  one  shilling  elevenpence 
three  farthings.”  “  Why,  sir,”  he  replied,  —  I  don’t 
pretend  to  give  his  e.xaet  words, —  “  it  would  show 
that  I  did  n’t  understand  human  nature,  and  I  might 
as  well  quit  the  business.”  Perhaps  the  guinea 
swindlers  understand  human  nature  also ;  but  the 
forthing  swindlers  have  this  advantage  over  them,  — 
there  is  such  a  coin  as  a  farthing,  while  a  guinea  is 
an  impossibility.  No  London  shopkeeper  of  the 
present  day  ever  received  one  over  the  counter,  and 
every  tradesman  knows  that  he  is  taking  an  extra 
shilling  out  of  your  pocket  dishonestly,  —  pleading, 
of  course,  custom  for  his  e.xcuse,  —  when  he  sells  his 
wares  for  a  guinea  instead  of  a  pound.  But  when 
Napoleon  called  the  English  “  a  nation  of  shop¬ 
keepers,”  —  an  epigram  far  from  true,  —  his  satire 
was  more  bitter  than  he  knew. 

If  all  the  English  resembled  their  shopkeepers 
they  would  be  completely  contemptible ;  for  the 
British  shopkeeper’s  firet  lesson  is  to  cringe  to  his 
rich  customer’s ;  his  second  lesson  is  to  bully  his 
poor  customers.  A  thoroughly  trained  English  waiter 
says  “  Thank  you,  sir,”  when  you  tell  him  to  bring  a 
scuttle  of  coals,  and  “  Thank  you,  sir,”  when  you 
inform  him  that  he  is  an  unmitigated  blockhead. 
The  British  shopkeeper  appears  to  believe  this  the 
true  manly  model;  and,  if  you  are  an  American, 
he  disgusts  you  with  his  servility'  as  much  as  he  robs 
you  in  his  bill.  In  Paris  you  are  robbed  as  badly, 
but  there  you  expect  it.  What  a  relief  it  is  to  find 
that  many  English  shops  employ  women  as  clerks ! 
for  the  women  are  always  more  independent  than 
the  men.  Being  women  they  cannot  quite  cringe. 
Even  Mrs  Ileep,  in  David  Copperfield,  is  not  so 
aggravatingly  ’umble  as  her  son  Uriah. 

No  foreigner  can  be  many  hours  in  England  with¬ 
out  observing  the  peculiar  relationship  between  roy¬ 
alty  and  trade.  lie  sees  over  every  other  shop 
signs  such  as  these,  —  “  (lunmaker  to  the  Queen,” 
“  Breeches-maker  to  the  Queen,”  “  Stay-maker  to  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort,”  “  Whipmaker  to 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.”  At  first  he  im¬ 
agines  that  these  must  be  the  best  shops  in  London. 
Before  long  he  discovers  that  they  are  only  the 
dearest.  After  a  while  he  learns  that  the  Queen 
has  apparently  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  gunmakers, 
breeches-makers,  and  staymakers  in  her  service, 
and  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are 
equally  well  supplied.  A  few  questions  will  teach 
him  that  royalty  never  heard  of  nine  tenths  of  the 
pL’ople  who  parade  its  names  in  front  of  their  doors, 
recuniary  or  other  influence  has  procured  them  a 
bit  of  parchment  from  some  subordinate,  and  their 
sign  is  painted  in  large  letters  to  astonish  the  igno¬ 
rant,  and  is  bedecked  with  the  royal  arms  to  con¬ 
vince  the  sceptical.  English  people  are  very  seldom 
taken  in  by  this  humbug.  If  a  costermonger  were 
to  announce  himself  as  “Purveyor  of  Potatoes  to 
her  Majesty,”  or  if  a  chimney-sweep  were  to  put  at 
the  top  of  his  card,  —  as  one  of  them  has  done,  — 
“By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Royal  Family,” 
no  Englishman  would  bo  surprised.  This  sham 
parade  of  royal  custom  is  a  catch  to  which  he  has 
neen  accustomed,  and,  if  he  be  at  all  economical,  it 
only  tells  him  at  which  shops  not  to  deal.  But 
with  foreigners  the  case  is  different.  A  tradesman 
whose  only  claim  to  reputation  is  that  he  furnishes 


his  goods  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  assured  me  that 
during  the  summer,  when  the  London  season  was 
over  and  all  the  fashionables  had  left  town,  his  em¬ 
ployees  were  kept  busy  by  the  Americans,  who  came 
over  just  at  the  time  when  London  was  deserted, 
and  stopped  here  long  enough  to  order  his  goods 
before  leaving  for  Paris.  Let  me  warn  my  com¬ 
patriots  against  putting  their  trust  in  zmy  prince’s 
name  over  a  shop-front. 

Already  it  has  come  to  be  understood  in  England 
that  the  best  shops  are  those  which  make  no  parade 
of  royal  patronage.  High-sounding  names  over  the 
door  are  like  the  certificates  in  the  advertisements 
of  patent  pills,  — generally  bogus.  When  you  be¬ 
gin  to  count  how  many  tailors,  how  many  furnish¬ 
ers,  how  many  shoemakers,  how  many  hosiers,  how 
many  jewellers,  how  many  hatters,  how  many  glov¬ 
ers,  how  many  whipsters, how  many  hairdressers,  and 
how  many  photographers  the  Royal  Family  seems  to 
have  in  London  alone,  without  counting  any  of  the 
other  places  which  they  patronize  liberally,  according 
to  the  advertisements,  you  will  begin  to  doubt  which 
is  the  real  Original  Jacobs.  Distrust  them  all,  as  the 
more  intelligent  Britishers  do.  As  good  wines  need 
no  bush,  so  good  shops  do  not  require  this  pretension 
to  royal  custom.  I  do  not  know  what  official  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  these  trade  certificates  or  diplomas,  issued 
with  an  apparent  royal  sanction,  nor  what  are  the 
penjuisites  of  the  office  which  this  person  occupies  ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  dignity  and  honor, 
those  members  of  the  Royal  Family  whose  names 
are  taken  in  vain  (in  a  double  sense)  by  multitudes 
of  aspiring  shopmen  should  look  into  the  matter  per¬ 
sonally,  and  abate  an  evil  which  has  involved  the 
retail  dealers  of  England  in  a  mire  of  petty  hypoc¬ 
risies,  pretences,  and  deceits. 


GODFATHER’S  PICTURE-BOOK : 

A  STOItY  FOIt  A  CHILD. 

BY  IIAXS  CIIUISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

GoDFATHEit  could  tell  stories,  ever  so  many, 
and  ever  so  long ;  he  could  clip  out  paper  figures, 
and  draw  pictures  ;  and  when  it  was  getting  on  for 
'  Christmas,  he  would  bring  forth  a  copy-book,  with 
clean  white  leaves,  and  paste  it  full  of  pictures  out 
of  books  and  newspapers ;  and  then,  if  he  had  not 
enough  for  the  story  he  wished  to  tell,  he  drew  the 
rest  himself.  Many  such  a  picture-book  did  I  get 
when  1  was  little ;  but  the  prettiest  of  them  all  was 
the  one  about  “  the  memorable  year  when  Copen¬ 
hagen  was  lit  up  with  gas,  instead  of  the  old  oil 
lamps,”  that  was  the  title  written  on  the  first  page. 

“  This  book  must  be  taken  great  care  of,”  said 
father  and  mother ;  “  it  must  only  come  out  on  grand 
occasions.” 

Yet  godfather  had  written  on  the  binding :  — 

If  thou  tearest  the  book,  this  is  all  we  can  say*, 

Our  other  young  friends  may  do  worse  any  day.  * 

It  was  a  real  treat  when  gcnlfather  showed  the 
book  off  himself,  read  the  verses  and  the  other  in¬ 
scriptions,  and  related  many  things  besides  ;  then  the 
history  became  something  like  a  history. 

On  the  first  leaf  was  a  picture  clipped  out  of  the 
Flying  Post,  where  one  saw  Copenhagen  with  the 
Round  Tower  and  Our  Lady’s  Church  :  to  the  left 
was  pasted  a  figure  of  an  old  lantern,  with  the 
inscription,  “Train-oil”;  to  the  right  was  a  can¬ 
delabrum  with  the  inscription,  “  Gas.” 

“  See  now,  that  is  the  placard,”  said  godfather : 
“  that  is  the  entrance-door  to  the  story  you  are  go- 
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ing  to  bear.  It  might  be  made  into  a  whole  play 
if  one  could  get  it  acted  :  ‘  Train-oil  and  Gas,  or, 
the  Life  and  Doings  of  Copenhagen.’  A  very  good 
title  that !  At  the  foot  of  the  page  is  another  little 
picture,  not  so  easy  to  understand  ;  so  I  must  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  you.  That  is  the  hel-horse.*  Ho  ought 
not  to  have  come  in  till  the  end  of  the  book ;  but 
he  has  run  on  ahead,  just  to  say  that  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  are  all  good-for-nothing ;  he  could 
have  done  the  thing  better  himself,  —  if  he  could 
only  have  done  it  at  all.  The  hel-horse,  I  must  tell 
you,  sticks  all  day  long  to  the  newspaper ;  the  col¬ 
umns  are  his  crutches,  he  cannot  get  along  without 
them ;  but  in  the  evening  he  slips  out,  and  posts 
hiuiself  at  the  jicet’s  door,  neighing  to  the  man  in¬ 
side  that  he  must  die  directlv  ;  but  the  man  won’t 
die,  if  he  has  any  real  life  in  him.  The  hel-horse  is 
nearly  always  some  poor  creature  who  has  nothing 
to  say  for  himself,  and  nothing  to  do  for  a  living : 
he  picks  up  broken  victuals  by  tramping  about  and 
neighing.  lie  ’ll  wrinkle  his  nose,  I  ’ll  warrant  you, 
at  godfather’s  picture-book  ;  but  for  all  that  it  may 
be  worth  the  paper  that  it ’s  written  on. 

“  Now  then,  that ’s  the  first  page  of  the  book  ; 
that ’s  the  placard.” 

t  It  was  the  very  last  evening  that  the  oil  lamps 
were  lighted.  The  town  had  got  gas  ;  and  there  was 
such  a  glare  that  the  old  lights  were  half  lost  in  it. 

“  I  was  out  in  the  streets  myself,  that  evening,” 
said  godfather ;  “  people  walked  up  and  down  to 
compare  the  old  lighting  with  the  new.  Crowds 
of  people  were  there,  and  twice  as  many  legs  as 
heads.  The  watchmen  looked  on  gloomily,  not 
knowing  how  soon  they  might  be  turned  oft,  lilce 
the  oil  lamps.  The  old  lamps  themselves  were 
thinking  of  times  gone  b}',  —  they  dared  not  think 
of  times  to  come.  They  had  so  many  memories  of 
quiet  evenings  and  murky  nights.  I  leaned  back 
against  a  lamp-post,”  said  godfather ;  ‘‘  there  was  a 
sputtering  In  the  oily  wick  :  I  could  hear  what  the 
lamp  was  saying,  and  now  you  shall  hear  it  too.” 

“  ‘  We  have  done  our  best !  ’  said  the  lamp.  ‘  AVc 
have  been  sufficient  for  our  time,  and  lighted  up  its 
joy  and  sorrows.  We  have  outlived  many  a  wonder.. 
We  have  been,  so  to  speak,  the  night-eyes  of  Copen¬ 
hagen.  New  flames  may  displace  us  now,  and 
undertake  our  office  ;  but  how  many  .years  they  will 
shine,  and  what  they  will  light  up,  —  that  remains 
to  be  seen  !  They  shine  a  little  stronger  than  we 
old  ones,  we  confess ;  but  that ’s  an  ea.sy  matter 
when  one  is  moulded  like  a  chandelier,  and  has  such 
good  connections ;  they  keep  pouring  into  one 
another.  They  have  pipes  on  all  sides,  and  can 
renew  their  forces  from  inside  the  town  and  outside 
the  town.  But  as  for  us  oil  lamps,  e.ach  one  shines 
with  what  he  has  in  himself,  without  the  help  of  his 
family.  Copenhagen  has  been  lighted  by  us  and 
our  forefathers  time  out  of  mind.  But  now  that  our 
last  evening  is  come,  and  we  are  thrust,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  ranks  behind  you,  ye  shining  comrades,  far 
be  it  from  us  to  sulk  and  fret :  let  us  rather  be 

*  Ifel  was  the  queen  of  the  underworld,  and  claimed  those  who 
died  of  sickness  or  old  nf^e  ;  while  those  who  died  in  battle  went  to 
Odin's  Valhalla.  In  times  of  plague  Hel  rode  abroad  on  her  pale 
horse,  a  wretched  animal,  baiting  upon  three  legs.  The  Danish 
people  still  tell  of  the  gray  Hel-horse,  that  comes  at  midnight, 
neighing  before  the  house  where  some  one  is  to  die.  [This  is  the 
Hela  of  the  Icelandic  ode,  translated  by  Gray  from  ^'Saemuud 
Frode’s  ”  Kdda  : 

“  Uprose  the  king  of  men  with  speed 
And  saddled  straight  his  coal-black  steed: 

Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode, 

That  leads  to  llela's  drear  abode.”  —  Ed.] 


cheery  and  good-humored.  A\’e  are  the  old  senti-  I 
nels,  who  are  relieved  by  uew-fushioned  guards  in  a  ■ 
smarter  uniform  than  ours.  We  will  tell  what  oar  ' 
race,  all  the  way  down  from  the  tip-topmost  old 
grandmother  lantern,  has  lived  to  sec  ;  the  whole  of 
Copenhagen’s  history.  May  you  and  yours,  down  to 
the  last  g.as  chandelier,  have  tales  as  wonderful  as  our 
own  to  tell,  whenever  you  get  your  discharge.  For 
your  discharge  you  will  get  some  day  :  make  sure  of 
that !  Man  will  find  out  a  stronger  light  than  gas. 

I  have  heard  a  student  say  th.at  there  is  a  scheme  I 
afloat  for  setting  fire  to  sea-water.’  ”  There  was  a  ^ 
sputtering  in  the  wick,  as  the  lamp  spoke  these  | 
words,  just  as  if  there  was  water  in  it  already.  i 

Godfather  listened  and  pondered,  and  thought  this 
a  famous  idea  of  the  old  lantern’s,  to  pass  the  night 
of  transition  from  oil  to  gas  in  tales  and  sketches  of 
Copenhagen’s  history.  “  A  good  idea  must  not  be 
let  slip,”  said  godfather ;  “  I  caught  it  up,  went  ! 
home,  and  got  this  picture-book  ready  for  you :  it 
goes  further  back  still  than  the  lanterns  could  go.” 

Here  is  the  book,  here  the  history :  “  Life  and 
Doings  of  Copenliiigen  ”  ;  it  begins  with  pitch-dark¬ 
ness,  a  leaf  as  black  as  coal ;  that  is  the  night  of  ages. 

“  Now  wc  ’ll  turn  over,”  said  godfather.  “  Do  you 
see  the  picture  ?  Only  the  wild  sea  and  the  blus¬ 
tering  northeast  wind ;  be  is  driving  heavy  ice¬ 
bergs  onward ;  there  is  no  one  to  sail  on  them,  — 
nothing  but  great  blocks  of  granite,  which  have  ! 
rolled  on  to  the  ice,  as  It  lay  under  the  moun-  | 
tains  of  Norway’.  The  northeastern  wind  has  blown 
the  ice  adrift  ;  he  means  to  show  the  German  moun¬ 
tains  what  boulders  may  be  found  up  In  the  north.  ' 
The  ice-fleet  has  already  entered  the  Sound,  and  is 
nearing  the  coast  of  Zealand,  where  Copenhagen  lies 
now ;  but  then  there  was  no  Copenhagen.  Sand¬ 
banks  were  stretching  under  the  water,  and  against 
one  of  them  struck  the  icebergs,  with  their  cargo  of 
granite.  The  ice-fleet  stuck  fast ;  the  northeast  wind 
could  not  blow  them  afloat  again,  and  so  he  grew 
mad  as  mad  could  be,  and  bellowed  curses  against 
the  sand  bank,  ‘  that  thieves’  ground,’  as  he  called 
it ;  and  he  swore  that  if  it  ever  raised  itself  above  the 
sea  it  should  be  a  place  for  thieves  and  robbers,  for 
the  gallows  and  the  wheel. 

“But  when  he  was  thus  cursing  and  scolding,  the 
sun  broke  forth;  and  swaying  and  sporting  on  the 
sunbeams  came  bright  and  gentle  spirits,  children  of 
light ;  they  danced  over  the  chilling  icebergs,  and 
melted  them ;  and  the  great  stone  boulders  sank 
down  into  the  sandy  shallows. 

“  ‘  Sun-vermin  !  ’  roared  the  northeast  wind ;  ‘  is  j 
that  good-fellowship  and  kinship  ?  That  will  I  re-  | 
member,  and  that  will  I  rev  enge.  So  new  for  my 
cur'e !  ’ 

“  ‘  And  now  for  our  blessing !  ’  sang  the  children 
of  light.  ‘  The  sand-bank  shall  rise,  and  we  will  pro¬ 
tect  it.  Truth  and  Goodness  and  Beauty  shall 
dwell  there !  ’ 

“  ‘  Flams  and  flummery !  ’  growled  the  northeast 
wind. 

“  AV'ell,  of  all  this  the  lamps  knew  nothing,”  said 
godfather ;  “  but  I  know  it,  and  it  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  fife  and  dAings  of  Copenhagen. 

“  Now  we  ’ll  turn  over,”  said  godfather. 

“  Ages  have  gone  by ;  the  sand-bank  has  risen, 
upwards  ;  a  sea-bird  has  settled  on  the  largest  stone 
that  has  come  jutting  out  above  the  water.  You 
may  see  it  all  in  the  picture.  Age  after  age  has 
gone  by.  The  sea  has  cast  dead  fish  upon  the 
strand  ;  the  tough  lime-grass  has  sprung  forth,  has 
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es  anil  herbs  n  „  Vikints  have  land- 

‘‘rrr\\f/bav"-et  -^VLln^iang^An  the  - 

ed  there.  Ihey  nave  m  ^  anchorage 

lets  aloJgslle  of  Zealand.,  The  first  od 

in  the  mum  “  ^  ,  t  fmev  that  it  was  meant  for 

!  Island.  .  '  nil  a-Wowins  ! 


ii  Merniaura  bower  with  flittering  billows, 
Screened  by  forebt  Waves. 


‘  ‘  All  a-{?olnir !  all  a-blowins  .  ^ 

Weetls  of  wicKe<ine{»8  and  woe  . 
As  I  promised  long  ago  1 


iiTlins  shouted  the  northeast  ‘,,S-  on 

ho  muttered,  ‘  there  cometn  a  tree,  the  fruits  where 

of  1  ni«iy  rnttlc  <w  I  ploasB  .  ^  do  bu 

»  And  here  stands  the  tree,  said  godfather , 

■^r-' - 

i 

2S-5  Ja;.aI4Wskc.e.o™  ;  „ 

S«n,stoUbenpl.n^«orbe«nty,apl«e'>fS»<'-  “• 

*“  "fit cSl'V  ««"■«  “ 

“  Now  we  ’ll  turn  over,”  said  godtathcr. 

The  bells  were  rc'aling  in  the  town  f 
there  lived  Bishop  j'  a  will  of  his  r 

Ae  own  had  ^own  into  a  market-place  Abs^on 

house  nnttresseil  wall,  lonlly  hall, 

Gallories,  and  balconies. 

And  towers  and  turrcM  tall . 

I  Nnrthe.a8t  wind  puffed  _ 

Flustered  here,  and  b.uatercd  there, 

IThe  castle  stood  it  all. 

And  alongside  of  it  lay  the  town  of  “Haven,” 
the  chapman’s  haven  :  t _ _ _ 

i 

i;  quently  a  small  island.  n.ainir  vIPoee  when  first  mentioned 

i  t  nlfn  iHayen)  7*  »  f  who  died 

haven.  .  „  _„„inr  and  statesman,  and  he  was 

thf'X*o?mra?L-ffl«tchroni^^^^^^^^^ 

,  tu“o?l\tTbalt"en  taro'J?nto  the  Tkormldscn  Museum. 


SJcrecneu  uy  - - 

pane,  “f  ^  pbk-enib  lurnisbed  w.th 

wives  for  the  old  throuwh  streets  and 

The  northeast  wind  swecM  tnrou  u 

»» .h«  f  “i*te 

two  Pigs  ”  quoth  the  northeast 

,  sSe  ™  b  Plr.e.,  bead  sbo.- 

'  ‘"i.Tb“;U  da 

story  is  well  worth  hearS 

Absalon  was  m  his  freebootinw  ship  was 

through  thw  thin  wal  '  it  the  hatfi  and 


through  thw  thin  wa  -  1  ^^d 

near  the  harbor,  lit-  spj**  ^  j^gjj 

on  to  his  own  vessel :  Ins  hor  ,  ^ 

ga, bared.  The  p.™W  «; 

bat  the  arrows  ilew  .  jj  arrows  I 

hands  fast :  there  was  no  tmm  to  pull  ^ 

out.  Bishop  Absalon  p  (hem  up  on  the  J 

hewed  off  all  J'tle.^^’The  northeast  wind  blew  j 

:i;r.w*n  its  -ab  b.d  »e«ber  i»  b..  , 

“ inufe  down  here  end  «re!eh  myw-y  .nb)  the 

.:“S«un  cr,».bed  «p  on  the  enjlbjf" 

„Jc”  be  looked  end  and  we, .  »d  »n.b 

;  ‘Xt'rUli;Kp;ke  C».l^«erd 

,  right  Jj-’^'^The  two  large  villages  in  front 

;  over  to  At.Al..mi-  Solbierw  Common  are 

,  of  Serritslcv  Common  ^nd 

J  fast  growmg  mto  cne  c  y  e  ^^^j^^kers 

:  houses..  There  me  who  e  keepers, 

i  and  skinners,  for  g^o^^”  ^  „uildhall ;  and 

^  There  is  a  market-pluco  ,  t .  e  « 

„  closcto  tbe.ee,  onn  si«Ub.^^^^  ^ 

>3  Stands  the  splendid  .  how  well  it  is 

a  tower  and  spire,  imra  me  "Xorfar  from  it  stands 

reflected  on  the  clear  water  ^  n 

J^hop"?  KoeSle  rules  andjigus  tlmre.  ^ 

Tlmy '70  rSng^nd  taking  i  they  a.  ^  ale 
-  and  claret;  they  are  burning ;  the 

Z  kettle-drum,  ^-f the  whole  kingdom’s 
castle  shines  as  i  blows  round  w.alls 

lantern.  The  The  northeast  wind 

,‘„t»  and  towers ;  they  stand 

oirplank  work,  ^t  ^rlstopW  the 

*  ho  seeks  shelter  in  the  Bishop  s  tow  . 
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The  wind  whistles  and  says,  as  the  Bishop  says, 
“  Keep  outside !  Keep  outside !  The  door  is 
locked  for  thee!” 


“  Now  we  ’ll  go  on  with  our  picture-book,”  said 
godfather. 

How  Copenhagan  glitters !  There  are  sports 
and  tournaments:  there  are  long  trains  of  splendor; 
look  at  the  noble  knights  in  armor,  at  the  stately 
dames  in  silks  and  sables.  King  Hans  is  giving  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
How  young  she  is,  how  gay  she  seems !  she  treads 
on  velvet ;  there  is  a  future  in  her  thoughts,  a  life 
of  household  happiness.  Close  beside  her  stands 
her  brother.  Prince  Christian,  with  earnest  eyes, 
and  hot  burning  blood.  He  is  de.ir  to  the  towns¬ 
folk  :  he  knows  their  wrongs :  he  has  the  poor  man’s 
future  in  his  thoughts. 

But  the  fflture  rests  with  (Jod  alone  ! 


“  Now  for  another  page  in  our  picture-book,”  said 
godfather.  “  Sharp  blows  the  wind,  singing  of  the 
sharp  sword,  of  the  heavy  times  of  sorrow  and  of 
strife.”  ^ 

It  is  in  the  middle  of  April :  the  day  is  icy  cold. 
Why  is  the  crowd  thronging  between  the  castle 
and  the  old  custom-house,  where  the  king’s  ship  lies, 
with  sails  set  and  flags  flying?  The  windows  and 
the  roofs  are  full  of  faces.  There  is  grief  and  pity, 
doubt  and  dread.  They  gaze  at  the  castle,  wherp 
once  there  were  torch-dances  in  the  gilded  halls, 
now  so  silent  and  l■mpty.  They  gaze  at  the  window 
balcony,  where  King  Christian  so  often  sat,  looking 
over  the  conrt-brhig/',  and  along  the  narrow  court- 
bridge  street  down  to  his  Dorclet,  the  Dutch  girl 
whom  he  brought  from  Bergen.  The  shutters  are 
shut  fast.  They-turn  their  eyes  to  the  castle-gate  ; 
it  is  opening;  the  drawbridge  is  falling.  Yonder 
comes  King  Christian  with  his  own  true  wife,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  :  she  will  not  forsake  her  lord,  now  he  is  so 
hard  beset. 

There  was  6re  in  his  blood  and  fire  in  his 
brains.  He  would  fain  break  with  the  olden 
times,  burst  the  peasant’s  yoke,  raise  the  burgher,  | 
and  clip  the  wings  of  “  the  greed)-  hawks,”  but  the 
hawks  were  too  many  for  him.  He  )nust  now  leave 
kingdom  and  country  behind  him,  and  stir  up  his 
fi-iends  and  kinsfolk  in  foreign  lands.  Ilis  wife  and 
a  faithful  band  are  with  him ;  every  eye  is  wet  in 
the  hour  of  parting. 

There  is  a  discord  of  voices  in  the  song  of  Time, 
some  for  and  some  against  him :  a  threefold  choir. 
Hear  what  the  nobles  say  :  their  words  are  written 
and  printed. 

“  \Voe  to  thee,  Christiem  the  Bad !  the  blood 
shed  on  Stokholm’s  market-place  cries  aloud,  and 
curses  thee !  ” 

And  the  monks  echo  the  malediction  :  “  Be  thou 
cast  off  by  God  anil  by  us !  Thou  hast  called  hither 
the  Lutheran  doctrine:  thou  hast  given  it  church 
and  pulpit :  thou  h.os  loosened  the  devil’s  tongue  : 
woe  to  thee,  Christiem  the  Bad !  ” 

But  peasant  and  burgher  sigh  in  deep  under¬ 
tones:  *•  Christiem,  thou  beloved  of  the  people! 
No  more  shall  the  peasant  be  sold  like  cattle,  no 
more  be  bartered  away  for  a  hound.  That  law  of 
thine  shall  bear  witness  for  thee  !  ”  But  the  words 
of  the  poor  are  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Now  the  king’s  ship  sails  away  from  the  cxstle ; 
and  the  townsfolk  gather  on  the  ramparts,  and  look 
after  it  to  the  last 


Weary  times!  hard  times!  Put  not  thy  trust  in 
kith  :  no,  nor  yet  in  kin. 

Thy  father’s  brother  Frederick,  lord  of  the  castle 
of  Kiel,  would  now,  forsooth,  be  King  of  Denmark. 

King  Frederick  lies  before  Copenhagen.  Do 
you  see  this  picture,  “the  faithful  Copenhagen”? 
Round  about  it  are  co.il-black  clouds,  with  picture 
on  picture ;  only  look  at  each  of  them.  They  are 
full  of  death-knells,  such  as  still  resound  in  the  sad 
old  lays  and  legends,  tolling  for  the  agonies  of  many 
bitter  years. 

And  how  fared  King  Christiem,  that  wandering 
bird?  The  birds  have  sung  thereof;  and  they  fly 
wide  over  land  and  sea.  The  stork  came  early  in 
the  spring,  from  the  fiir  south  over  the  German 
lands,  and  you  shall  hear  what  he  had  seen. 

“  I  saw  the  fugitive  King  Christiem  drive  upon  a 
heathy  moor.  I  saw  him  meet  a  wretched  car  with 
one  horse  to  draw  it.  A  woman  sat  in  it.  King 
Christiern’s  sister,  the  JIargravine  of  Brandenburg ; 
true  to  the  Lutheran  creed,  she  had  been  turned 
adrift  by  her  husband.  On  the  bleak  moor  met  the 
outcast  children  of  kings.  Hard  times !  Weary 
times  !  Trust  neither  kith  nor  kin  !  ” 

The  swallows  came  from  Siinderborg  Castle  with 
a  doleful  song  :  “  King  Christiem  is  betrayed.  They 
have  cast  him  into  the  donjon  vault,  deep  as  a  well. 
His  steps  are  wearing  footprints  on  the  rocky  floor, 
his  fingers  leave  their  marks  upon  the  stones.” 


“  0,  words  are  weak  tlic  woe  to  speak 
•Yoa  furrowed  stoae  can  tell.” 


Tlie  fish-eagle  comes  from  the  rolling  sea :  it  is 
open  and  free :  a  ship  speeds  over  it,  and  the  skip¬ 
per  is  the  bold  Sbren  Nordby.  Fortune  is  with 
him ;  but  fortune  shifts  like  wind  and  weather. 

In  Jutland  and  Fiinen  scream  the  crows  and  ' 
ravens,  “  Come,  gather  together !  fine  work  for 
bei'.k  and  claw.  Horse-carrion  or  man-carrion. 
Pick  and  choose  :  pick  and  choose  !  ”  ’T  is  a  fight¬ 
ing  time  again ;  the  couut’s  feud.  The  peasant  has 
grasped  his  club,  the  townsman  his  knife,  and  they 
have  shouted,  “  Death  to  the  wolves !  and  let  none 
of  their  cubs  escape  !  ”  There  are  clouds  of  smoke ; 
they  roll  from  burning  towns. 

King  Christiem  is  held  fast  in  .Sbnderborg  Castle, 
lie  will  never  get  loose;  never  see  Copenhagen 
and  its  bitter  need.  On  North-Common  stands 
Christiem  the  Third,  where  his  father  stood  before. 
Within  the  city  is  despair ;  famine  is  there,  and  the 
spotted  plague. 

Propped  against  yonder  church-wall  sits  a  gaunt 
and  ragged  woman ;  see,  she  is  a  corpse :  two  living 
children  lie  on  her  lap,  and  suck  blood  from  the 
beast. 

Courage  has  fallen  ;  resistance  falls.  O  thou 
faithful  Copenhagen  ! 

Hark!  rub-a-dub!  tantara!  Drums  .and  trumpets 
arc  coming. 

And  here  come  noble  lords,  their  figures  glowing 
with  silks  and  velvets  and  waving  feathers,  and 
their  steeds  caparisoned  with  cloth  of  gold.  They 
are  riding  to  the  Old-market.  Is  it  for  carousing  or 
tourneying,  as  in  olden  days?  Burghers,  too,  and 
peasants  are  flocking  thither,  all  in  their  best  array. 
What  is  to  be  seen  ?  Have  they  been  piling  a  bon¬ 
fire  of  popish  idols  ?  Or  stands  the  hangman  there 
as  he  stood  by  Slaghoek’s  death-fire?  Not  so;  but 
the  king,  the  lord  of  the  land,  is  Lutheran  ;  and  now 
his  creed  will  be  avowed,  and  adopted  as  a  child  of 
the  state. 

Now  we  ’ll  turn  further  on  in  our  picture-book. 


•nrr  8«tnrd«T, 
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Near  the  Westport  they  have  raised  a  column : 
how  many  upon  earth  can  match  with  this  ? 

The  sunbeams  kissed  the  boulder-stone,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  “  Freedom’s  column.”  All  the  church- 
belb  rang,  the  Hags  wi^ved,  the  people  hurraed  for 
the  Crown-prince  Frederick.  In  the  hearts  and  on 
the  lips  of  old  and  young  were  the  names  of  Bern- 
storff,  Reventlow,  Colbjornsen.  With  beaming  eyes 
and  thankful  hearts  they  read  the  inscription  of  the 

column :  — 

“  The  king  has  decreed :  —  Serfdom  shall  cease. 
The  Tenant  laws  shall  be  set  in  order,  and  put  in 
force,  that  the  free  yeoman  may  become  brave  and 
enlightened,  diligent  and  contented,  a  worthy  citi¬ 
zen,  a  happy  man  !  ” 

Wliat  a  sunny  day  !  What  a  “  summer  in  town  !  ” 

The  light-spirits  sang :  “  The  Good  is  growing, 
the  Beautiful  is  growing.  Freedom’s  column  shall 
stand  in  sunshine,  blessed  by  God,  by  king  and  peo¬ 
ple.” 

“  We  h.ive  an  ancient  highway  road. 

It  runs  to  the  wurld'a  end.” 

The  open  sea  —  open  for  friend  and  foe  —  and 
now  the  foe  was  there.  It  sailed  up,  the  mighty 
English  licet;  a  great  power  against  a  little  one. 
The  shock  was  cruel,  but  there  were  brave  hearts  to 
bear  it ;  and 

Standin^if  firm  in  dantrer'a  place, 
i'lghiiug  hard  iu  dcatii'a  embrace,'’ 

they  made  the  foe  admire  them,  and  inspired  the 
singers  of  Denmark.  We  still  keep  that  day  with 
I,  with  waving  Hags.  Denmark’s  glorious  second  of 
1 1  April,  the  battle-^ay  at  the  Hoads. 

i  Years  passed  away.  A  fleet  was  seen  in  the 
I  Sound.  Was  it  bound  for  Russia  or  Denmark? 

!  No  one  knew,  not  even  on  board, 

[  Our  people  tell  a  legend  of  that  morning  in  the 
I ;  Sound.  When  the  sealed  orders  were  broken  open, 

1 .  and  read,  and  found  to  be  orders  to  take  the  Dan- 
!j  ish  fleet,  then,  they  s.ay,  a  young  capbiin  stood  up 
before  his  chief,  a  worthy  son  of  Britain,  noble  in 
j  word  and  deed.  “I  have  sworn,”  he  cried,  “  to 
fight  to  the  death  for  England’s  llag  in  fair  and 
open  war,  but  not  in  piracy.” 

“And  thereupon  he  started  overboard. 

“  And  straijrht  the  fleet  to  CoiKMihajjcn  came. 

Far  from  the  8|N>t  where  battle  was  to  be 
lie  lay,  the  captain, —  no  one  knows  his  name, 

'A  corpse,  enshrouded  by  the  deep  dark  sea  ; 
NorthwanI  he  <ln)ve  ;  and  Swedish  fishermen, 
SweepiiiK  the  midnight  water  with  their  nets, 

I  Urew  him  ashore  amoni;  their  Qsh  :  anil  tlien  — 

They  niflled  for  the  dead  man's  epaulets.” 

The  enemy  stood  before  Copenhagen ;  it  shone  in 
flames,  and  we  lost  our  fleet,  but  not  oar  courage 
and  our  faith  in  God :  he  castech  down,  but  raiseth 
up  again.  Our  wounds  were  healed  like  those  of 
the  tliosen  in  Valhalla.  Copenhagen’s  history  is 
rich  with  consolation. 

“  ’  T  is  a  sayinR  in  our  land, 

Bnivrly  still  let  Deuinark  stand, 

Ood  will  send  a  helping  hand, 

;  And  the  sun  will  shine  to>morrow.” 

And  soon,  indeed,  the  sun  shone  upon  the  re- 
arisen  city,  upon  rich  cornfields,  upon  business  and 
enterprise  ;  a  blessed  cummer  day  of  peace,  where¬ 
in  poetry  raised  her  Fata  Morgana  of  many  colors, 
at  the  coming  of  Oehlensehliiger. 

And  in  science  a  great  find  w,a3  made  ;  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  “  gold-horn  ”  of  olden  days.  A  bridge 
of  gold  was  found. 

“  A  bridge  for  Thought  itself ; 

From  land  to  laud,  in  lightning's  form,  to  speed.” 


Hans  Christian  Oersted  ♦  wrote  his  name  upon  it.  .  I 

And  behold,  close  up  to  the  church  by  the  castle,  | 
there  rose  a  building,  to  which  even  the  poorest  {■ 
man  and  woman  gladly  gave  their  penny. 

“  You  remember  the  first  part  of  the  picture- 
book  ?  ”  said  godfather,  “  and  the  old  stone  blocks, 
that  toppled  down  from  the  crags  of  Norway,  and 
were  fioated  hither  on  the  ice :  now  they  are  hoisted 
up  out  of  the  sandy  depths  at  Thorvaldsen’s  bidding, 
and  brought  to  light  again  in  all  their  marble 
beauty.” 

Remember  what  I  have  shown  and  told  you. 

The  saml-bank  in  the  sea  arose,  became  a  breakwa¬ 
ter  for  the  haven,  bore  Axel’s  house,  bore  the  bish¬ 
op’s  mansion,  and  the  king’s  castle ;  and  now  it  bears 
the  temple  of  art.  The  words  of  cursing  have  blown 
over ;  but  what  the  children  of  sunlight  sang  in  their 
gladness  about  the  coming  times,  that  has  been  ful¬ 
filled. 

Many  and  many  a  storm  has  rolled  off :  yet  an¬ 
other  may  come  on ;  it  will  roll  off  again.  Truth, 
and  Goodness,  and  Beauty  win  the  day. 

And  so  ends  the  picture-book ;  but  not  so  Copen¬ 
hagen’s  history.  Who  knows  what  you  yourself  may 
live  to  see  ?  | 

It  has  often  looked  black  and  blown  a  gale ;  but  i 
the  sunshine  is  not  blown  away,  —  that  remains.  And  | 
stronger  than  the  very  strongest  sunshine  is  God.  j 
Our  Lord  rules  over  more  than  Copenhagen. 

Thus  spoke  godfather,  and  gave  me  the  book. 

His  eyes  shone :  he  felt  so  sure  of  what  he  said. 
And  I  took  the  book  joyfully,  proudly,  and  care¬ 
fully,  just  as  I  took  my  little  sister  the  first  time  I  ! 
carried  her.  ] 

And  godfather  said,  “  Y’ou  are  quite  welcome  to  j 
show  your  picture-book  to  one  friend  or  another,  | 
and  you  may  say  it  was  I  who  made  up  the  work, 
with  scis-sors,  paste,  and  pencil.  But  it  is  a  matter  * 
of  life  and  death  that  they  should  know  where  I  got  * 
the  first  idea  of  it.  You  know  it,  so  tell  it  them.  * 
The  idea  is  due  to  the  old  oil  lamps  that  on  the  last 
evening  of  their  burning  showed  to  the  gas-lights  of 
the  city,  like  a  Fata  Morgana,  all  that  had  been 
seen  there,  —  from  the  firat  kindling  of  a  lamp  in  the 
haven,  down  to  that  very  evening  .when  Copenhagen 
was  lighted  up  both  with  oil  and  gas. 

“  You  may  show  the  book  to  whom  you  please ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  any  people  with  kind  eyes  and  gen¬ 
tle  hearts ;  but  if  a  liel-Jtor.te  should  look  in,  then  shut 
up 

“  Godfather’s  Picture-Book.” 
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Mr.  Edmund  Y’ates  will  contribute  the  leading 
novel  to  the  new  series  of  All  the  Y’ear  Round. 
The  story  will  be  called  “  Wrecked  in  Port.” 

Cii.Ai.SECiiE  is  the  name  of  a  new  tenor  said  to 
have  been  discovered  at  Winamplanche,  near  Spa. 
He  is  only  si.xteen,  and  endowed  with  a  marvellous 
voice. 

Princess  Matiiii.de  has  appointed  Theophile 
Gaultier,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  feuilktonUtes,  her 
librarian,  to  which  sinecure  is  attached  a  salary  of  | 
two  hundred  a  year. 

M.  Victor  Hugo’s  forthcoming  novel,  “Par 
Odre  du  Roi,”  will  have  a  special  interest  for  Eng- 


*  Ilaos  Christian  Oersted,  the  discoverer  (in  1826)  of  the  close 
connection  between  magnetism  and  electricity ;  on  which  principle 
U  founded  the  electric  telegraph  system. 
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Ii:jh  readers,  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  England,  and  the 
story  deals  with  notable  Englisbmcn  and  English¬ 
women. 

We  are  obliged  this  week  to  go  to  press  without 
the  usual  instalment  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope’s 
admirable  story,  “  He  Knew  He  was  Right,”  the 
advance  sheets  having  failed  to  reach  us. 

SrEAKixe,  of  the  death  of  Madame  Dumas,  the 
Moniteur  describes  her  as  “  tlie  mother  of  M.  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas  the  younger,”  —  which  is  rather  like 
extinguishing  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder,  as  a 
person  not  worth  referring  to. 

The  Russian  papers  announce  thedc.-ith  of  one  of 
the  best  known  of  Rus.-'ian  literary  men,  M.  Egor 
Kovalesky.  This  gentleman  was  a  senator,  and 
President  of  the  Benevolent  Society  for  iVssisting 
Necessitous  Literary  and  Scientific  Men. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  instead  of  going  to  war, 
has  amused  himself  by  making  a  map.  Of  the  util¬ 
ity  of  maps  there  can  be  no  (picstion ;  and  this  one 
in  particular  appears  to  liave  been  made  public  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  France  that  she  stands  very 
much  where  she  did. 

Sir  RiOHAnn  Mayxe  has  just  issued  an  order 
to  the  police,  instructing  them  to  take  possession  of 
all  hoops  bowled  by  children  in  the  public  streets. 
Some  thousands  of  boys’  and  girls’  hoops  arc  now  to 
be  found  at  the  different  police-stations  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  Young  England  is  in  tears. 

The  music  of  Ofienbach’s  new  burlesque  opera, 
La  lYric/iole,  is  said  to  be  a  happy  combination  of 
the  French  opera  comic  and  Spanish  melodies. 
Through  the  two  acts  there  is  not  a  blank  of  five 
minutes’  dulness,  —  sprightly,  bustling,  pleasing;  in 
fact  the  whole  composition  thoroughly  French. 

Mr.  W.  R.  S.  R.\lstox  has  undertaken  to  intro¬ 
duce  Krilof,  the  Russian  fabulist,  to  English  readers. 
In  the  book  which  Mr.  Ralston  will  shortly  ])ublish. 
there  will  appear  translations  of  nearly  a  hundred  of 
Krilofs  fables,  with  notes,  a  memoir,  and  several  il¬ 
lustrative  woodcuts.  The  work  is  likely  to  be  an 
interesting  and  valuable  one. 

The  money  needed  for  completing  the  memorial 
to  Leigh  Hunt  has  been  collected,  and  Mr.  Durham 
will  proceed  at  once  to  finish  his  design.  The  in¬ 
scription  adopted  by  the  committee  is  the  line  from 
“  Abu  ben  Adhem',”  — 

‘  Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men,” 

—  a  phrase  which,  standing  by  itself,  has  no  meaning 
whatever. 

The  grandchildren  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bishop, 
the  eminent  composer,  are  in  a  state  of  great  <lis- 
tress.  AVhat  makes  the  case  particularly  painful  is 
the  fact  that  their  poverty  is  aggravated  by  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  mother,  —  Bishop’s  daughter-in-law,  — 
who  was  recently  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  defraud 
the  Great  Northern  Rdlw.ay  Company,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  twelve  months’  imprisonment.  The  father 
of  the  children  —  Sir  Henry  Bishop’s  son  —  has 
been  dead  some  year's. 

It  is  said  that  copies  of  the  Lanterne  have  re¬ 
cently  been  introduced  into  France  from  abroad  in 
a  very  ingenious  way.  They  were  enclosed  in  plas¬ 


ter  busts  of  the  Emperor,  which,  for  a  long  while 
passed  unsuspected,  until  some  one  in  the  secret 
called  the  attention  of  the  police  to  the  fact,  and 
thus  revealed  to  the  bullied  and  puzzled  function¬ 
aries  the  method  by  which  so  many  copies  of  the  ' 
proscribed  journal  had  got  Into  the  country,  not¬ 
withstanding  numerous  precautions.  Tliere  is  a 
prim  humor  about  this  device,  which,  one  would 
think,  must  provoke  a  smile  even  on  the  part  of  au¬ 
thority  itself.  To  make  N.upolcon  HI.  carry  his 
condemnation  in  his  own  head  is  a  droll  conception, 
which  not  unn.atui'idly  defied  for  a  time  the  sharpest 
scrutiny  of  the  police  agents. 

Dr.  Lieiuc.,  it  seems,  Ins  been  guilty  of  a  rather 
big  lie  in  assuring  the  Brit  ish  public  that  his  extract 
of  meat  is  a  good  thing.  A  remarkable  paragraph 
has  appeared  in  Once  a  Week,  calling  attention  to 
tue  results  ol'  some  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Kem- 
merich  with  this  species  of  food.  It  appears  that 
Liebig’s  extract  of  meat  abounds  in  [lotash-salts,  and 
that,  although  the  preparation,  administered  in  small 
doses,  increases  the  number  and  strength  of  the 
heart’s  contractions,  the  efi’eet  of  larger  doses  is  to 
kill,  with  all  the  appearance  of  paralysis  of  the  heart, 

—  a  result  known  to  be  pro.luecd  by  potash-salts. 
This  has  been  tested  by  an  experiment  on  a  dog. 

.iVs  it  has  been  the  custom  of  late  for  cooks  to  make 
use  of  this  essence  of  meat  in  the  production  of  soup, 
it  is  as  well  that  the  alleged  operation  of  the  extract 
should  be  widely  known. 

A  NE.w  Invention  —  by  M.  Delaunier,  of  Paris, 

—  for  destroying  fire-damp  in  mines  has  been  lately 
laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  consists 
of  a  copper  conductor,  broken  at  intervals,  but 
joined  by  very  fine  gold  wire  soldered  to  the  cop¬ 
per  ;  the  gold  wire  being  surrounded  by  flowers  of 
sulphur,  which  ignite  easily.  By  passing  strong 
currents  of  electricity  through  the  copper  wire,  the 
gold  wire  becomes  red-hot,  and  thus  ignites  the  sul¬ 
phur,  which  burns  any  noxious  gases  which  may  be 
present.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the 
electric  current  is  made  to  pass  through  the  appara¬ 
tus  before  the  descent  of  the  miners  into  the  mine. 
The  Acailcmy  of  Sciences  have,  it  is  stated,  report¬ 
ed  very  favorably  on  M.  Delaunier’s  invention. 

Ax  English  paper  tells  a  story  of  ^Ir.  Disraeli  at 
church.  A  collection  was  made,  and  the  “  ladle  ” 
was  brought  into  use  to  catch  the  offerings.  Mr. 
Disraeli  being  particularly  abstracted,  as  befitted  a 
true  man  of  genius,  did  not  appear  conscious  that 
his  turn  was  come  to  give  something,  until  a  lady  at 
his  side  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  by  proifering. 
him  a  coin.  Then,  we  are  informed,  — 

“  The  great  man  now  understood  what  was  required 
of  him,  and,  refusing  the  coin,  iK'gan  fumbling  in  all  bis 
jKJckcts  for  his  purse,  which  he  at  last  found,  and  from 
it  extracted  a  donation.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
ladle  was  on  its  way  down  the  scat  again ;  but  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  handed  the  money  to  his  neighbor,  who,  in  turn, 
handed  it  on,  in  the  hojxi  of  reaching  the  retreating 
money-box.  Along  one  seat  it  went,  it])  another,  down 
the  next,  but  without  success ;  and  the  last  holder, 
seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the  piirsitit,  returned  it  to  him 
who  gave  it.  Back  it  came  slowly  along  its  way,  until 
it  reached  the  Premier,  who  up  to  this  time  bad  remained 
immovable,  and  uneonseious  of  its  fate,  while  all  eyes  in  ! 
the  congregation  seemed  watching  the  scene.  When  it  ^ 
was  handed  to  him  he  looked  at  the  coiti  for  a  monient,  , 
gave  one  of  his  peculiar  smiles,  coolly  put  it  back  into  i 
his  purse,  and  pocketed  the  money.”  | 
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Mdllk.  Ai.hixa  di  Rhoxa,  the  “  dancing  sou- 
brette,”  who  first  raised  the  Soho  playliouse  to  the 
rank  of  a  recognized  theatre,  and  endowed  it  with 
its  present  title,  the  “  New  Royalty,”  has  lately  been 
exposed  to  serious  peril.  Her  present  calling,  it 
seems,  is  that  of  a  performer  of  legerdemain,  and  at 
the  Salle  de  I’Orient,  Brussels,  she  has  been  giving  a 
jeries  of  performances,  comprising  the  well-known 
trick  of  receiving  uninjured  the  supposed  contents 
of  an  apparently  loaded  pistol.  One  evening,  when 
the  weapon,  after  it  had  been  handed  round  for  the 
inspection  of  the  public,  was  returned  into  her 
hands,  she  inserted  lier  magic  wand  into  the  barrel, 

I  and  felt  it  come  into  contact  with  an  unexpected 
obstacle.  She  retired,  and  afterwards  reappeared 
j  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation.  It  subsequently 
!  transpired  that  some  scoundrel  among  the  specta- 
'  tors  had  slipj)ed  into  the  barrel  a  screw  of  about  an 
inch  in  length,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  discovered, 
would  have  killed  or  seriously  wounded  the  fair  en¬ 
chantress. 

Tiik  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus  records  the  demise 
of  a  distinguished  and  well-tried  servant  of  England, 

!  one  of  tlie  very  oldest  members  of  the  artillery  ser- 
I  vice.  Grape  shot  is  no  more.  Who  shall  say  when 
I  the  career  of  this  ancient  projectile  commenced  V 
I  It  was  probably  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  introduction  of  artillery ;  for,  without  too  nicely 
specifying  particular  patterns,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  charges  of  old  nails,  coarse 
gravel,  bits  of  iron,  bolts,  anti  the  like,  which,  under 
the  comprehensive  term  of  “  langridge,”  were  used 
W  artillerists  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  little  b.ags  filled  with  stones,  of  this  epoch,  and 
the  canvas  cartridges  containing  small  iron  balls,  of 
a  later  time,  furnish  more  exact  prototypes  of  the 
modern  form  of  grape,  which  consisted  of  an  iron 
plate  and  spindle,  pileil  round  with  iron  balls  en¬ 
closed  in  a  canvas  bag,  the  whole  being  “  quilted  ” 
with  a  strong  line,  and  painted.  The  name  “  grape  ” 
was  derived  from  the  sort  of  rude  resemblance  which 
this  projectile  bore  to  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Outside 
the  service  this  is  the  form  of  grape  best  known; 
but,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  superseded  forty-six 
years  ago  by  a  description  of  grape  known  as  “  Caf- 
fin’s  pattern,”  after  its  inventor.  The  C.iffin’s  grape, 
although  approved  in  1822,  was  not  generally  made 
until  18.")C,  and  it  never  quite  shouldered  the  old- 
fashioned  sort  out  of  the  service,  for  to  this  day  there 
exist  at  most  stations  stores  of  the  latter ;  the  greater 
part  of  these  stores,  no  doubt,  in  an  unserviceable 
condition.  The  Caftins  grape  consisted  of  four 
tiers  of  circular  iron  plates,  enclosing  between  them 
iron  balls,  and  connected  by  an  iron  spindle,  which 
passed  through  the  centres  of  the  plates.  The  old- 
fashioned  grape  never  got  over  the  shock  inflicted 
by  the  introduction  of  this  new  pattern ;  and  of  late 
years  its  identity  has  become  merged  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  in  case  or  “canister”  shot,  cylinders  of  tin  or 
iron  filled  with  balls.  By  increasing  the  size  of  these 
balls,  and  by  improving  the  construction  of  the  cyl¬ 
inders  themselves,  a  projectile,  which  was  at  first 
known  as  “case-grape,”  was  made  to  do  duty  at 
once  for  case  and  grape ;  and  a  recent  order  has  re¬ 
moved  the  old  grape  shot  from  the  list  of  British 
service  stores.  So  distinguished  a  servant  cannot, 
however,  be  allowed  to  take  its  departure,  to  mingle 
Its  Mhes  with  those  of  the  chain  and  bar  shot  of 
earlier  ages,  without  a  word,  if  not  a  tear,  of  regret. 
Its  glory  has  been  great  in  its  day.  Many  and  many 
a  fine  fellow  has  gone  down  before  its  fierce  blows ; 


many  a  breach  has  been  swept  by  its  whistling 
showers ;  J|he  torn  and  shattered  riggings  of  many  a 
hostile  ship  have  borne  eloquent  testimony  to  its 
destructive  powers.  But  it  is  now  among  the  things 
which  have  been  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
—  off  this  English  earth  of  ours,  at  least.  Amongst 
the  changes  and  developmimts  of  modern  artillery 
science  it  has  found  its  rest.  Grape  shot,  pur  et 
simple,  grape  as  the  sailors  of  Nelson’s  day  and  the 
soldiers  of  Wellington  knew  it,  is  no  more.  A  sort 
of  hybrid  projeetile,  a  little  more  than  case  and  less 
than  grape,  a  projeetile  of  superior  destructive  and 
more  enduring  jiowers,  will  henct  forth  take  its 
place,  and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  more  critical 
age. 

The  death  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land,”  says  the  Morning  Star,  “  is  an  event  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  special  no¬ 
tice  on  the  part  of  those  who  appreciated  her  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  The  deceased 
duchess  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  fortune  and 
of  an  exalted  station.  She  was  the  confidential 
friend  and  companion  of  Her  Majesty  from  the 
earliest  years  of  the  present  reign,  and  she  was  a 
leader  of  fashion,  and  gave  the  tone  to  society  for 
the  best  part  of  a  generation.  Such  a  woman  must 
have  had  a  remarkable  history ;  but  the  brightest 
page  of  it  is  that  on  which  is  recorded  her  services  to 
the  cause  of  negro  emancipation.  In  the  biograph¬ 
ical  notices  which  have  been  published  since  nee 
death,  her  connection  with  this  question  has  been 
dated  from  the  year  1853,  when  Mrs.  Stowe  visited 
England,  and  from  StalFonl  House  there  was  issued 
an  address  to  the  ladies  of  America.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  she  had  closely  identified  herself  with 
the  struggles  of  the  American  abolitionists  for  many 
years  previously. 

“  When  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  came  to  this 
country  in  1840  ?he  offered  him  the  most  earnest 
expressions  of  her  personal  sympathy ;  and  from  that 
time  down  to  the  period  of  that  gentleman’s  visit 
last  year  (although  she  was  then  in  failing  health) 
she  never  ceased  to  take  the  warmest  interest  in  a 
movement  which  was  too  often  contemned  by  per¬ 
sons  in  her  own  rank  of  life.  The  friends  of  free¬ 
dom  in  the  United  States  have  never  ceased  to  ex¬ 
press  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  sympathy 
and  aid  which  she  afforded  to  them  at  a  time  when 
service  of  this  kind  —  especially  when  rendered  by 
a  lady  in  her  position  —  was  invaluable ;  nor  did 
they  forget  that  she  was  the  sister  ot  that  Earl  of 
Carlisle  who  was  associated  with  Brougham  and 
Bu.xton  in  the  days  of  West  India  emancipation, 
and  who,  when  he  made  a  tour  in  the  United  States 
(unlike  many  other  Englishmen  of  distinction), 
openly,  although  not  otlieiously,  identified  himselt 
with  the  party  which  —  then  apparently  in  a  hope¬ 
less  minority'  —  was  heroically  engaged  in  resisting 
the  aggressions  of  the  Slave  Power.  Her  memory 
will  king  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the 
surviving  members  of  the  old  anti-slavery'  societies 
in  America,  and  by  their  descendants ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  deserves  to  be  cherished  by  the 
friends  of  negro  emancipation  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

“  The  Stafford  House  address  was  the  subject  of 
much  misrepresentation  and  ridicule  at  the  time  it 
appeared,  yet  it  exercised  no  little  influence  for 
good  in  the  United  States.  Like  all  moral  ex¬ 
pressions  of  sympathy,  when  inspired  by  a  generous 
motive,  and  laid  upon  the  altar  of  a  just  cause,  it 
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was  effective  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  waging  war  against  a  giant  wrong.  It 
provoked  an  angry  reply  from  Mrs.  Tyler,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  South ;  but  it  must  have  set  many 
women  thinking  on  a  subject  which,  for  various  and 
peculiar  reasons,  had  the  most  urgent  claims  on 
their  consideration.  Nations,  like  individuals,  do 
not  like  to  be  accused  of  offences  against  justice  and 
morality;  and  the  consciousness  that  the  charges 
are  true  excites,  for  the  time,  a  more  intense  bitter¬ 
ness  of  feeling.  But  as  a  great  community,  in  spite 
of  its  irritation,  is  still  more  uneasy  at  being  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  only 
natural  that  when  it  once  begins  to  see  itself  as 
others  see  it,  there  is  hope  of  amendment.  More¬ 
over,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  conscience  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  had  been  profoundly  impressed  by  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  pathetic  and  thrilling  story,  and,  therefore, 
the  appeal  which  England  and,  indeed,  all  Chris¬ 
tendom  addressed  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings  who  were  held  in  bondage, 
evoked  a  noble  response  in  an  atmosphere  far 
purer  than  that  which  Mrs.  Tyler  and  her  associ¬ 
ates  breathed.  The  Stafford  House  Address  pro¬ 
voked  angry  retorts  in  Virginia ;  but  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  it  touched  the  hearts  of  a  humane  and  an 
educated  people,  who  loved  not  slavery,  although 
for  the  sake  of  peace  they  had  too  readily  yielded 
to  its  influence.  In  truth,  the  movement  which  the 
late  Duchess  of  Sutherland  inaugurated  in  this 
country  was  one  of  a  number  of  agencies  which 
concurrently  acted  on  public  opinion  in  America, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  election  of  'Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  an  institution, 
whose  supporters,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  threat¬ 
ened  to  call  over  the  muster-roll  of  their  slaves  on 
Bunker  Hill.” 

"W.  Holman  Hunt,  writing  from  Florence  to 
the  Alhemcuni,  gives  the  following  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  Titian’s  Venus  :  “  All  of  your  readers 
who  have  visited  the  galleries  here  will  remember 
that  the  usual  plaec  for  the  Titian  Venus  is  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high  in  the  dark  Tribune ;  it  is 
but  rarely  brought  down.  At  this  time  it  happens 
that,  for  the  convenience  of  a  German  artist  who 
was  copying  it,  the  picture  has  been  removed  into  a 
lighter  room,  where  it  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
eye.  Having  benefited  by  the  opportunity  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  picture  very  closely,  I  am  induced  to  forward 
to  you  some  facts  about  its  condition  of  importance 
to  the  whole  world  interested  in  ancient  Art, — 
which  I  tender  as  my  apology  to  the  custodians  of 
the  Ullizi  for  making  my  remarks  in  this  very  indi¬ 
rect  and  public  manner. 

“  The  first  testimony  I  have  to  give  is  ver}'  hon¬ 
orable  to  all  who  have  had  eharge  of  the  picture ; 
for  after  examination  of  the  surface,  with  and  with¬ 
out  a  glass,  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been 
retouched  as  little  as  any  picture  of  the  same  date  I 
had  ever  examined.  At  the  edges  of  the  painting, 
near  the  frame,  there  are  patches  of  comparatively 
modern  date,  but  these  have  been  placed,  honestly 
enough,  to  cover  spaces  of  naked  canvas,  left  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  falling  away  of  loosened  flakes  of  paint. 
This  last  observation  leads  to  a  very  serious  discov¬ 
ery,  i.  e.,  that  the  whole  painting  is  in  great  danger 
from  the  extension  of  what  may  appropriately 
enough  be  called  cobweb  cracks  over  its  whole  sur¬ 
face,  each  crack  belonging  to  a  system,  starring 
away  from  and  circling  around  a  central  point, 
and  extending  itself  until  it  meets  with  a  neighbor¬ 


ing  web  of  cracks.  The  injury  in  its  origin  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  of  old  date;  scarcely  a  single  inch  of  the 
picture  being  free  from  some  line  of  rupture ;  this 
leaves  the  paint  in  independent  seales,  apparently 
at  this  moment  detachable  with  the  nail,  and  of 
course,  therefore,  in  peril  of  falling  off  bit  by  bit  by 
the  shaking  and  unavoidable  touching  at  the  back 
and  the  front  in  the  course  of  unfixing  and  refixing 
the  picture,  or  even  by  the  necessary  dusting  of  it 
even  with  the  lightest  of  feather-brushes. 

“  The  cause  of  this  injury  is  that  the  strainer 
upon  which  the  canvas  is  placed  has  warped  and 
shrunk  to  such  a  degree  that  the  paint  on  its  surface 
is  ever  subject  to  a  deviation  from  the  level  plane  to 
a  concave  or  a  convex  one,  in  neither  of  which  is  it 
possible  in  its  present  hard  porcelain  state  to  remain 
attached  to  its  bed  without  rupture  of  the  unyield¬ 
ing  coating  of  precious  colors. 

“  To  arrest  the  evil  cannot  be  very  difficult  That 
the  picture  should  be  retouched  at  all  I  should  grieve 
at  more  than  that  it  should  be  left,  as  it  is.  Any 
cleaning  or  flattening  with  a  hot  iron  would  be  not 
less  deplorable.  The  cracks  are  very  fine,  and  in 
no  sensible  degree  injure  the  effect  of  the  picture 
when  seen  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet ;  and  they  have 
some  value  to  the  artist  in  revealing  the  manner  of 
painting  adopted  by  'Fitian  in  executing  this  work. 
Some  mechanical  process,  —  perhaps,  for  example, 
the  application  of  a  thin  coat  of  glue  to  the  cracb, 
in  such  way  that  the  glue  should  spread  somewhat 
beneath  the  loose  scales,  —  might  be  adopted  to 
make  the  paint  adhere  more  firmly  to  the  canvas; 
and,  this  done,  nothing  more  would  be  requisite  to 
hand  the  picture  down  to  succeeding  generations  as 
far  removed  from  our  time  as  we  are  from  Titian’s, 
to  say  the  very  least,  but  the  placing  the  canvas  on 
a  new  strainer  of  well-seasoned  wood,  or  even  on 
the  present  old  one,  a  little  rectified  in  shape  and 
size,  with  —  and  this  is  most  important  of  all— a 
panel  filling  up  the  whole  space  of  the  framework, 
and  supporting  the  canvas  in  such  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  picture  from  being  shaken  by  a  concus¬ 
sion  of  any  kind  either  in  front  or  behind  ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  I  should  certainly  recommend  that 
the  picture  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  remov¬ 
able  at  pleasure,  as  is  done  with  some  precious 
pictures  in  our  own  National  Gallery,  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  from  injury  from  spectators  and  ordinary 
copyists.” 


LITTLE  SEAL-SKIN. 

The  Fisherman  walked  up  the  hill. 

His  boat  lay  on  the  sand. 

His  net  was  on  his  shoulder  still. 

His  home  a  mile  inland. 

And  as  he  walked  amongst  the  whin 
He  saw  a  little  white  seal-skin. 

Which  he  took  up  in  his  hand. 

Then  “  How,”  said  he,  “  can  this  thing  be  ? 
A  seal-skin,  and  no  seal  within  ?  ” 

Thus  pondered  he. 

Partly  in  fear. 

Till  he  remembered  what  he 'd  heard 
Of  creatures  in  the  sea,  — 

Sea-men  and  women,  who  are  stirred 
One  day  in  every  year. 

To  drop  their  seal-skins  on  the  sand. 

To  leave  the  sea  and  seek  the  land 
For  twelve  long  hours. 

Playing  about  in  sweet  sunshine. 
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1  Amon'pt  the  cornfields,  with  corn-flowers, 

!  Wild  roses  and  woodbine : 

Till  night  comes  on,  and  then  they  flit 
I  >  Adown  the  fields,  and  sit 
i  Upon  the  shore  and  put  their  seal-skins  on, 

And  slip  into  the  sea,  and  they  are  gone. 

j 

Xhe  fisherman  stroked  the  fur 
Of  the  little  white  seal-skin. 

Soil  as  silk,  and  white  as  snow. 

Anil  he  said  to  himself,  “  I  know 
That  .some  little  sea-woman  lived  in 
S  This  seal-skin,  perhaps  not  long  ago. 

■  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  her? 
i  j  And  why  she  left  this  on  the  whin, 

1  Instead  of  slipping  it  on  again, 
i  When  all  the  little  sea-women  and  men 
;  Went  hurrying  down  to  the  sea ! 
i  Ah !  well,  she  never  meant 

i  It  for  me, 

I  That  I  should  take  it.  But  I  will, 

'  Home  to  my  house  upon  the  hill,” 

Said  the  Fisherman,  and  home  he  went. 

Ij  j 

I  The  Fisher  dozed  before  his  fire, 

’  I  The  night  was  cold  outside, 

,  The  bright  full  moon  was  rising  higher. 

Above  the  swelling  tide. 

,  And  the  wi>id  brought  the  sound  of  breakers  nigher, 
n  I  Even  to  the  hillside, 
i;  When  suddenly 

!  Something  broke  at  the  cottage-door, 

Like  the  plash 

Of  a  little  wave  on  a  pebbly  shore. 

And  as  water  frets  in  the  backward  drain 
Of  the  wave,  seeming  to  fall  in  pain, 

There  came  a  wailing  after  the  plash. 

The  Fisherman  woke,  and  said,  “  Is  it  rain  ?” 
j  Then  he  rose  from  his  seat. 

And  opened  his  door  a  little  way, 

;  But  sodn  shut  it  again. 

With  a  kind  of  awe ; 

For  the  prettiest  little  sea-woman  lay 
On  the  grass  at  his  feet 
That  you  ever  saw  : 

I  She  began  to  sob  and  to  say, 
j  “Who  has  stolen  my  skin  from  me? 

I  And  who  is  there  will  take  me  in  ? 
j  For  I  have  lost  my  little  seal-skin, 

I  1  And  I  can’t  get  back  to  the  sea.” 

I I 

j  !  The  Fishennan  stroked’the  fur 
j  Of  the  downy  white  seal-skin, 
j  1  And  he  said,  “  Shall  I  give  it  her  ? 

I  I  But  then  she  would  get  in, 

!  And  hurry  away  to  the  sea,  , 

!  And  not  come  back  to  me, 

I  j  And  I  should  be  sorry  all  my  life, 

1  I  want  her  so  for  my  little  wife.” 
j  The  Fisherman  thought  for  a  minute, 

'  Then  he  carried  the  seal-skin  to 
A  secret  hole  in  the  thatch, 

•  Where  he  hid  it  cleverly,  so 

That  a  sharp-sighted  person  might  go 
In  front  of  the  hole  and  not  catch 
A  glimpse  of  the  seal-skin  within  it. 

After  this  he  lifted  the  latch 
Of  his  door  once  more. 

But  the  night  was  darker,  for 
The  moon  was  swimming  under  a  cloud. 

So  the  Fisherman  could  n’t  see 


The  little  sea-woman  plainly, 

Seei^  a  fleck  of  white  foam  only. 

That  was  sobbing  aloud 
As  before. 

“  Little  sea-woman,”  said  the  Fisherman, 

“  Will  you  come  home  to  me. 

Will  you  help  me  to  work  and  help  me  to  save, 
Care  for  my  house  and  me. 

And  the  little  children  that  we  shall  have  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Fisherman,”  said  she. 

So  the  Fisherman  had  his  way. 

And  seven  years  of  life 
Passed  by  him  like  one  happy  day ; 

But,  as  for  his  sea  wife. 

She  sorrowed  for  the  sea  alway, 

And  loved  not  her  land  life.  ■ 

Morning,  and  evening,  and  all  day. 

She  would  say 

To  herself  —  “  The  sea !  the  sea !  ” 

And  at  night,  when,  dreaming. 

She  stretched  her  arms  about  her,  seeming 
To  seek  little  Willie, 

It  was  the  sea 

She  would  have  clasped,  not  he  — 

The  great  sea’s  purple  water. 

Dearer  to  her  than  little  son  or  daughter. 

Yet  she  was  kind 
To  her  children  three, 

Harry,  fair  Alice,  and  Baby  Willie ; 

And  set  her  mind 
To  keep  things  orderly. 

“  Only,”  thought  she, 

“  If  I  could  but  find 
That  little  seal-skin  I  lost  one  day.” 

She  did  n’t  know 

That  her  husband  had  it  hidden  away ; 

Nor  he. 

That  she  longed  for  it  so. 

Until 

One  evening,  as  he  climbed  the  hill. 

The  Fisherman  found  her  amongst  the  whin. 
Sobbing,  saying,  “  My  little  seal-skin  — 
Who  h.as  stolen  my  skin  from  me  ? 

How  shall  I  find  it,  and  get  in. 

And  hurry  away  to  the  sea  ?  ” 

Then,  “  She  shall  have  her  will,” 

Said  he. 

So 

Next  morning,  when  he  rose  to  go  ^ 

A  fishing,  and  his  wife  still  "slept. 

He  stole 

The  seal-skin  from  that  secret  hole 
Where  he  had  kept 
It,  and  filing  it  on  a  chair. 

Saying,  “  She  will  be  glad  to  find  it  there 
To-day 

When  I  am  gone. 

And  yet 

Perhaps  she  will  not  put  it  on,” 

•  He  said,  “  nor  go  away.” 

In  sleeping  his  wife  wept ; 

Then  the  Fisherman  took  his  net, 

And  crept 
Into  the  chill  air. 

The  night  drew  on  —  the  air  was  still, 

'  Homeward  the  Fisher  climbed  the  hill. 

All  day  he ’d  thought,  “  She  will  not  go  ” ; 
And  now  “  She  has  not,”  pondered  he. 
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“  She  is  not  gone,”  he  said.  “  I  know 
There  is  a  lamp  in  our  window, 

Put  ready  on  tne  sill 
To  guide  me  home,  and  I  shall  see 
The  dear  light  glimmering  presently, 

Just  as  I  round  the  hill.” 

But  when  he  turned,  there  was  no  light 
To  guide  him  homeward  through  the  night. 
Then  “  I  am  late,”  he  said, 

“  An<l,  maybe,  she  was  weary 
I.K)oking  so  long  for  me. 

She  lays  the  little  ones  in  bed 
Well  content. 

In  the  inner  room,  where  I  shall  find  her. 

And  where  she  went. 

Forgetting  to  leave  the  light  behind  her.” 

So  he  came  to  his  cottage  door. 

And  threw  it  open  wide ; 

But  stood  a  breathing-spaee,  before 
lie  dared  to  look  inside. 

I«o  fire  was  in  the  fireplace,  nor 
A  light  on  any  side ; 

But  a  little  heap  lay  on  the  floor, 

And  the  voice  of  a  baby  cried. 

Rocking  and  moaning  on  the  floor, 

Tliat  little  heap 

Was  the  children,  tired  with  crying. 
Trying  to  sleep. 

Moaning  and  rocking  to  and  fro ; 

But  Baby  Willie  hindered  the  trying 
By  wailing  so. 

Then  “  Wife !  wife  !  ”  said  the  Fisherman, 

“  Come  from  the  inner  room.” 

There  was  no  answer,  and  he  ran 
Searching  into  the  gloom. 

“  Wife  !  wife !  why  don’t  you  come  ? 

The  children  want  yon,  and  I ’ve  come  home  ?  ’ 
“Mammy’s  goge.  Daddy,”  said  Harry, — 

“  Gone  into  the  sea ; 

She  ’ll  never  come  back  to  carry 
Tired  Baby  Willie. 

It’s  no  use  now.  Daddy,  looking  about; 

1  can  tel}  you  just  how  it  all  fell  out. 

There  was  a  seal-skin 
In  the  kitchen  — 

A  little  crumpled  thing ; 

I  can’t  think  how  it  came  there ; 

But  this  morning 
Mammy  found  it  on  a  chair. 

And  when  she  began 
To  feel  jt,  she  dropped 
It  on  the  floor  — 

But  snatched  it  up  again  and  ran 
Straight  out  at  the  door. 

And  never  stopped 
Till  she  reached  the  shore. 

“  Tlien  we  three.  Daddy, 

Ran  after,  crying,  ‘  Take  us  to  the  sea  ! 

Wait  for  us.  Mammy,  we  are  coming  too ! 
Here ’s  Alice,  Willie,  can’t  keep  up  with  you ! 
Mammy,  stop — just  for  a  minute  or  two!  ’ 
But  Alice  said,  ‘  Maybe 
She ’s  making  us  a  boat 
Out  of  the  seal-skin  cleverly. 

And  by  and  by  she  ’ll  float 
It  on  the  water  from  the  sands 
For  us.’  Then  Willie  clapt  his  hands 
And  shouted,  ‘  Run  on.  Mammy,  to  the  sea. 
And  we  arc  coming.  Willie  understands.’ 

-  -  - 


“  At  last  we  came  to  where  the  hill 
Slopes  straight  down  to  the  beach,' 

And  there  we  all  stood  breathless,  still. 

Fast  clinging  each  to  each. 

We  saw  her  sitting  upon  a  stone. 

Putting  the  little  seal-skin  on. 

O  Mammy!  Mammy! 

She  never  said  good  by.  Daddy, 

She  did  n’t  kiss  us  three ; 

She  just  put  the  little  seal-skin  on 
And  slipped  into  the  sea? 

Oh !  Mammy’s  gone.  Daddy,  —  Mammy’s  gone ! 
She  slipped  into  the  sea !  ” 

E.  Keary. 


AUTUMN  VIOLETS. 

Keep  love  for  youth,  and  violets  for  the  spring : 

Or  if  these  bloom  when  worn-out  autumn  grieves, 
Let  them  lie  hid  in  double  shade  of  leaves. 

Their  own,  and  others  dropped  down  withering; 
For  violets  suit  when  home  birds  build  and  sing. 
Not  when  the  outbound  bird  a  passage  cleaves ; 
Not  with  the  stubble  of  mown  harvest  sheaves, 

But  when  the  green  world  buds  to  blossoming. 
Keep  violets  for  the  spring,  and  love  for  youth. 
Love  that  should  dwell  witli  beauty,  mirth,  and  hope: 
Or  if  a  later,  sadder  love  be  born. 

Let  this  not  look  for  grace  beyond  its  scope. 

But  give  itself,  nor  plead  for  answering  truth  — 

A  grateful  Ruth  though  gleaning  scanty  corn. 

CUP.ISTIX-V  G.  IIOSSKTTI. 


THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

Ok  old,  the  mountain-rooted  pines, 

A  thousand  thronging  stems,  have  stood. 

And,  shading  deep  their  forest  lines, 

A  cloud  of  green,  the  branches  brood. 

And  strew  with  brown  unnumbered  tines 
The  still,  soft  paths  that  thread  the  wood. 

The  sun  is  up,  but  not  a  beam 
Of  golden  splendor  reaches  there  ; 

A  reddening  glow,  a  silent  dream. 

Possess  the  dumb  mysterious  air ; 

While  sca-like  sounds  the  distant  stream 
Of  baffled  wind  the  summits  bear. 

There  prisoned  stand  old  robber-towers, 

A  ruined  shell  where  ivies  fall. 

And  flitting  song-birds  make  their  bowers; 
The  pine-trunk  stands  within  the  hall. 

And  children  come  and  climb  for  flowers 
The  covereft  heap  and  broken  wall. 

The  years  are  o’er  when  dreaded  track 
Of  lawless  riders  marked  the  ground ; 

When  robber  count  rode  clanking  back 
With  steers  and  plundered  captives  bound, 

And  tree-filled  hollows  deep  and  black  t 
Were  haunts  at  night  of  demon  sound. 

The  village  shines  reflected  bright 
Beside  the  river’s  winding  chain ; 

The  castle  moulders  on  the  height ; 

And  peace  and  tillage  tramjuil  reign ; 

But,  as  of  old,  the  morning  light 
Breaks  on  the  forest’s  green  domain. 
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